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What  is  the  value  of  the 
Cyko  trademark? 

WE  MEAN  the  tangible  value,  both  to  the 
consumer  and  the  manufacturer.  The  con¬ 
sumer  knows  by  experience  — experience  of  16 
years— that  when  he  uses  Cyko  he  gets  the  best 
prints  obtainable  from  his  negatives,  that  he  can¬ 
not  determine  the  value  of  his  negatives  until  he 
sees  a  print  on  Cyko. 

His  work  need  only  be  done  once.  He  has  no 
waste  either  of  paper,  time,  or  reputation. 

What  is  the  tangible  value  of  the  Cyko  trade¬ 
mark  to  the  consumer? 

The  manufacturer  of  Cyko  has  put  in  16  years  studying 
the  best  methods  of  compounding  and  mixing  emulsions, 
purchasing  secret  formulas,  buying  and  devising  machinery, 
collecting  data,  and  paying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  experience. 

In  addition,  the  manufacturer  has  spent  in  1 6  years 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  showing  the  consumer  the 
quality  behind  the  trademark  Cyko — demonstrating,  teach¬ 
ing,  advertising  Cyko  quality. 

Yet  Cyko  is  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  other  papers. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Cyko  trademark  to  the  manufacturer? 

A  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best  answer. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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ANSCO 


Write  us  for  specimen 
picture  taken  with  model 
you  contemplate  buying. 


Millions  of  dollars  were  recently 
awarded  in  a  suit  for  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  Ansco  patent  rights, 
establishing  Ansco  Film 
legally  as  the  original  film. 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


No.  3  Folding  Ansco. 
Pictures,  34x44  in.  Prices, 
$17.50,  $22.50  and  $30,  de¬ 
pending  upon  equipment. 


PERFECT  pictures  of  profes¬ 
sional  quality  are  made  with 
Ansco  Camera,  Ansco  Speedex 
color-value  film,  and  the  prize 
winning  Cyko  paper.  The  direc¬ 
tions  are  simple  and  easy  to  follow. 
Ansco  Chemicals,  ready  prepared, 
make  success  doubly  sure. 


The  exact  radius  finder  in  Ansco 
Cameras  is  of  great  assistance  to 
the  amateur.  See  the  nearest 
Ansco  dealer  about  it.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us  free  upon  request. 
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OUR  COMBINATION  OFFER 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 

Photographing  in  Old  England 

Retail  Price  - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

Both  for  - 

one  year, 

By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 
$2.50 

1.50 

$4.00 

$3.50 

Landscape  and  Figure  Composition 

- 

By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Retail  Price  - 

$3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

one  year. 

1.50 

$4.50 

Both  for  - 

- 

$3.50 

Photography  -  -  -  -  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

Retail  Price  - 

-  '  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

one  year, 

1.50 

$3.50 

Both  for 

- 

$3.00 

Saturday  with  My  Camera 

- 

By  Stanley  E.  Johnson 

Retail  Price  - 

$1.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

one  year, 

1.50 

$3.00 

Both  for  - 

- 

$2.50 

With  Other  Photographers 

o 

-  By  Ryland  W.  Phillips 

Retail  Price  ... 

- 

$2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

one  year, 

1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for  - 

- 

$3.50 

Photographic  Amusements 

By  W.  E.  Woodbury 

Retail  Price  .... 

- 

$1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES, 

one  year, 

1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for  - 

- 

$1.50 

Album 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  ALBUM,  No.  1 

“  “  “  No.  2 

“  “  “  No.  3 

“  “  “  No.  4 

“  “  “  No.  5 

Any  of  these  Books  or  Albums  will  make  an  acceptable  gift  to 

With  a  Year’s 

Retail  Price  Subscription  to 

Photographic  Times 
$1.00  $2.00 

1.20  $2.20 

1  -60  $2.60 

2.40  $3.40 

2.80  $3.80 

anyone  interested  in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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ROBERT  LANSING 

THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
AS  SEEN  THROUGH  A 

WOLLENS  AK 
VELOSTIGMAT 

SERIES  II  F:4.5  LENS 

The  Peer  of  Professional  Objectives  for 

Studio,  Group,  Home  Portrait,  Banquet  and  general 
commercial  work. 

The  Series  II  is  but  one  of  the  complete  line  which,  with  the  others,  is 
fully  described  in  our  elaborate  catalogue.  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
one  of  these,  or  to  furnish  any  special  information  you  may  desire. 

THERE’S  NO  OBLIGATION -JUST  ASK. 


ROBT.  LANSING,  Sec.  of  Stale 
(Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing) 


WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


NOSLIP  PRINTING  MASKS 

FOR  PRINTING  FILM  NEGATIVES 

(PATENTED) 


THE  NOSLIP  PRINTING  MASK  is  the  latest  improvement  in  printing  masks.  It  does  away 
entirely  with  the  slipping  of  the  negative  when  placing  the  paper  in  position  in  the  printing  frame  which 
frequently  occurs  with  all  of  the  old-style  masks.  It  does  away  with  all  bad  and  ill-shaped  edges,  leaving 

a  neat  even  white  border  all  around  the  print. 
This  mask  has  pockets  in  the  four  corners  into 
which  the  film  is  slipped.  Full  directions  with 
each  set  of  masks.  Each  set  consists  of  three 
masks,  one  for  postcards,  and  one  each  with 
oval  and  square  opening  the  size  of  the  negative 
film. 


PRICES  (PER  SET) 


No.  For 

Postpaid 

1 — 2V\  X  3 l/i  Film  Negative 

$0.50 

"T 

X 

CN 

1 

CN 

.50 

3-3Kx4J*  “ 

.50 

4-3X  x  5 X  “ 

.50 

5  4  x5 

.50 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  57  East  nT york  City 

Send  for  our  New  No.  14  Mail  Order  Postpaid  Catalogue 
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FourMonthsTrial  Subscription 


TO 


Plintngraplftr 


As  an  inducement  to  amateur  photographers  who  are  not 
subscribers  we  make  this  offer,  anticipating  that  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription  they  will  be  willing  to  send 
the  balance  due,  $1.00,  for  a  full  year’s  subscription,  and 
receive  also  a  copy  of 

Photographic  Amusements 

(RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.00) 

The  Photographic  Times  publishes  only  articles  of  a 
practical  nature,  by  contributors  whose  reputations  as 
authorities  on  photography  are  well-known,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  beginner,  articles  by  advanced  workers  in  the  craft. 
If  your  friend  is  an  amateur,  and  not  a  reader  of  our 
magazine,  why  not  have  us  send  this  trial  offer?  He  will 
thank  you  and  so  will  we. 

Our  combination  offer  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  a 
choice  of  our  photographic  books  at  practically  the  price 
of  one,  still  holds  good.  5hall  we  send  you  a  circular? 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Check,  Money  or  Express 
Order,  Stamps  or  Currency  to 


1  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN. 

M  135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Landscape  and  Figure  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings 

and  Original  Photographs 


Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is 
an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions, 
therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  an  d  helpful. 
This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann  includes  the  chapters  on  Landscapf 
and  Figure  Composition  which  appeared  in  “The  Photographic  Times,  with  all 
the  original  illustrations.  The  articles  themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for 
re-publication  in  book  form,  with  new  matter  added.  The  following  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book. 


Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition 
The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A  Method  of  Spotting 
The  PI  acing  of  Figures 

Composition  of  Th 


Different  Principles  of  Representation 
Background  Arrangements 
Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Dista  nee 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
ree  or  M  ore  Figures 


It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  book¬ 
sellers,  etc.  Price,  in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL 

of  AMERICA 

THE  OLDEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


y^N  Illustrated  Monthly  of  reliable 
information  and  instruction. 
The  authority  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
noted  for  its  sound,  practical  help  in 
all  branches  of  photographic  work. 

The  journal  which  readers  keep 
and  refer  to  again  and  again. 


Four  Months,  Fifty  Cents 

Yearly  Subscription,  .  $1.50 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

THE  CAMERA  BUILDING 

1  22  East  25th  Street  New  York 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous 
as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips 
spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling 
“With  Other  Photographers.” 

THE  TEXT  comprises  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  each  of  the  photographers  mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  description  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the 
results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting 
also  is  fully  explained  and  nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each 
photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative; 


then  by  an  illustration  of  the  retouched  and 
finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the 
photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  can¬ 
vas;  size  12X  x  9%  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are 
given  in  “With  Other  Photographers,”  all  of 
whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation: 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack’’  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knatfl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnson 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE,  CAME.RA  IN  TRE.E,  LAND 

BY  WM.  LUDLAM,  JR. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in 
the  use  of  the  camera  is  the 
study  and  picturing  of  trees, 
especially  the  old  gray  monarchs  of  the 
forest  that  have  outlived  their  age  of 
usefulness  and  loom  up,  stark  and 
dead,  like  so  many  monuments  of  past 
grandeur. 

To  all  camera  enthusiasts  the  study 
of  the  architecture  of  the  forest  is  well 
worth  consideration.  Dividing  the 
subject  into  three  distinct  classes,  the 
foundation,  the  framework  and  the 
completed  roofed-in  structure,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  unending  variety  of  subject 
matter  for  pictorial  photography.  The 
roots  and  trunk  form  the  foundation, 
the  limbs  and  branches  the  frame¬ 
work,  and  the  foliage  the  roof  cover¬ 
ing  and  trim.  To  me  the  strongest  pic¬ 
ture  material  lies  in  the  selection  of 
isolated  trees  such  as  the  gnarled 
trunk  of  some  old  weather-beaten 
monarch  for  the  main  theme  of  the 
composition,  using  the  surrounding 
trees  only  as  a  background  to  set  off 
the  principal  object.  A  close  attention 
to  some  of  these  old-timers  develops 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  a  per¬ 


sonality  all  their  own  peculiar  to  the 
species.  The  white-birch  is  the  deco¬ 
rative  tree ;  the  stately  beech,  the 
lovers’  tree,  on  which  all  spooners  of 
all  times  have  carved  the  pledges  of 
undying  affection ;  the  sturdy  oak,  the 
veteran  of  the  forest,  expresses  pride 
of  strength  in  every  rugged  line ;  the 
once  “spreading  chestnut”  stands  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  despair,  a  blighted  hope  amidst 
the  budding  promise  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  forest ;  the  pine,  with  its  eternal 
covering  of  dark  green,  looms  up  an 
emblem  of  life  everlasting.  And  so  it 
goes,  each  particular  tree  has  its  spe¬ 
cial  mark  of  character  and  tells  a  per¬ 
sonal  story  to  all  who  care  to  study 
and  observe. 

Whether  trees  form  the  principal 
object  or  just  the  incidentals  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  their  proper  handling  or  spacing 
either  makes  or  mars  the  composition. 
The  most  interesting  time  of  the  year 
to  make  trunk  and  branch  studies  is 
either  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the 
spring,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and 
before  the  new  ones  begin  to  sprout. 
The  different  trunk  and  branch  for¬ 
mations  are  more  apparent  and  pro- 
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A  FALLEN  MONARCH 


Win.  Ludlam,  Jr. 


nounced  when  devoid  of  foliage.  The 
lines  and  characteristics  of  the  bark 
then  stand  out  in  bold  relief  and  form 
the  theme  for  many  interesting  points 
of  comparison  in  structure.  Even  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  many  vagaries  in  form 
of  one  particular  kind  of  tree  will  pro¬ 
vide  material  enough  for  dozens  of 
pointed  pictures.  Take  the  chestnut- 
tree  for  example.  In  most  states  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  the  chestnut,  as  a  thing  of 
beauty,  is  a  relic  of  the  past  and  noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  the  white  skeleton  of 
bark  stripped  trunks  and  wind- 
wrecked  branches.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  park  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  various  states  have  ex¬ 
pended  thousands  of  dollars  in  trying 
to  preserve  these  trees  from  the  deadly 
blight,  whatever  it  is,  fungus  or  insect, 
but  have  been  powerless  to  prevent  its 
spread  and  final  victory.  Forests 
which  contain  almost  every  other  spe¬ 


cies  of  tree  known  to  our  climate  and 
all  in  a  thriving  condition,  hold  nothing 
but  dead  chestnuts.  The  doomed 
chestnut  rubs  branches  with  the  live 
oak  and  the  stately  beech  which  the 
blight  has  passed  by  unharmed,  and 
no  one  can  tell  why  one  was  stricken 
and  the  others  spared.  I  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  old  dead  chestnuts 
and  have  wandered  near  and  far  with 
my  camera  just  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  last 
stand  of  some  of  these  ancient  mon- 
archs  which  are  fast  disappearing 
under  the  final  touch  of  the  axe.  Some 
of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  are  connected  with  the  “nutting 
season”  and  the  chestnut  was  always 
the  prize  of  these  expeditions.  Most 
boys  would  rather  bring  home  a  quart 
of  chestnuts  than  a  bushel  of  hickory. 
Halloween  was  never  complete  with¬ 
out  the  roasting  of  chestnuts  and 
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breathlessly  watching  them  pop  on  the 
top  of  the  stove.  Now  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  collection  of  prints  to  remind 
me  of  past  pleasures ;  but  in  their  pos¬ 
session  lies  a  great  satisfaction.  I  have 
passed  the  “nutting  season”  of  youth 
it  is  true  and  have  fallen  somewhat 
into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  with  a 
few  silver  locks  thrown  in  for  good 
measure;  but  I  have  my  faithful  cam¬ 
era  and  the  fever  of  photography 
knows  no  age  limitations.  Where  I 
used  to  tramp  the  woods  for  nuts  I 
now  roam  them  for  pictures  and  in  the 
use  of  my  camera  have  taken  on  a  new 
garment  of  youth. 

The  best  and  really  only  plate  for 
tree  photography  is  the  double-coated 
and  orthochromatic  used  with  a  ray- 
filter.  During  the  seasons  of  the  year 
when  there  is  no  foliage  and  a  great 
deal  of  sky  shows,  against  which  the 


bare  trunks  stand  out  like  so  many 
black  streaks,  this  plate  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  use  the  Orthonon  en¬ 
tirely;  but  there  are  many  others  just 
as  good  and  each  photographer  has 
his  own  favorite  brand.  In  making  a 
study  of  some  nearby  tree  focus 
sharply  on  the  trunk,  leaving  the  more 
distant  trees  in  the  middle-distance  and 
background  slightly  out-of-focus  to 
obtain  an  efifect  of  softness.  This  sub¬ 
dues  the  harshness  of  the  vertical  lines 
and  reduces  the  extreme  contrast 
against  the  sky.  Always  keep  a  prin¬ 
cipal  object  either  well  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  center.  In  making  a  picture 
of  the  trunk  alone  it  is  always  best,  if 
possible,  to  have  it  incline  inwards  to 
give  balance  to  the  composition.  A 
tree  trunk  leaning  the  other  way  gives 
the  appearance  of  falling  out  of  the 
print.  Of  course  when  the  picture  in- 
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eludes  a  number  of  the  larger  limbs 
or  branches  of  their  inward  and  down¬ 
ward  curve  will  offset  the  outward  in¬ 
cline  of  the  trunk  and  preserve  the 
right  balance. 

Develop  the  negative  for  softness 
as  a  hard  negative,  while  possibly  good 
for  a  record  photograph,  will  never 
make  a  real  picture.  Pyro  will  pro¬ 
duce  just  the  right  printing  quality. 
Then  if  the  prints  are  made  on  rough 
paper,  of  a  soft  grade,  some  really 
beautiful  pictures  will  result. 

I  have  made  a  special  mention  of  the 
chestnut  because  of  its  personal  appeal 
to  me;  hut  the  choice  of  subject  is  un¬ 
limited.  The  white  or  silver  birch  is 
a  great  favorite  in  landscape  composi¬ 
tion  and  can  be  handled  with  many 


Wm.  Ludlam,  Jr. 

beautiful  effects  especially  as  a  fore¬ 
ground  treatment  for  distant  moun¬ 
tain  views.  The  willow  gives  char¬ 
acter  to  the  picturing  of  small  rivers 
and  winding  brooks.  The  lone  pine  in 
many  instances  is  the  making  of  the 
picture  in  all  rugged  mountain  scenery. 
Each  kind  of  tree  has  its  place  in  the 
landscape,  and  a  careful  study  will 
show  that  each  landscape  has  its  own 
particular  species  of  tree  to  fit  in  the 
composition  and  form  a  proper  pic¬ 
torial  balance. 

A  careful  study  of  the  tree  element 
in  all  landscape  work,  both  as  principal 
and  secondary  object,  is  the  real 
method  of  mastering  this  class  of  com¬ 
position,  as  a  close  and  intelligent  ob¬ 
servation  will  prove.  Try  it  out  and 
see. 
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BY  MATTHEW  WILSON. 

Part  One 


OWING,  as  is  admittedly  the  case, 
partly  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
numerous  organic  bodies  per¬ 
taining  to  the  benzine  or  aromatic 
series  of  compounds  that  are,  at  the 
present  day,  available  for  use  in  the 
gelatino-bromide  process,  and  partly, 
too,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  very  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  these,  as  well  as  to  their 
being  still,  so  to  speak,  technical  novel¬ 
ties,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain  of 
the  developers  formerly  in  constant  use 
for  this  class  of  work  are  to-day  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  up-to-date  photog¬ 
rapher,  whilst  others  of  their  number 
now  find  only  a  very  limited  application 
in  his  daily  practice. 

Amongst  those  of  the  latter  class,  the 
best  known  and  also  the  most  generally 
serviceable  is  the  iron  developer,  a 
combination  of  proved  utility,  which,  in 
fact,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  has 
been  in  almost  continuous  employment 
for  purposes  of  development  from  the 
era  of  Daguerre  down  to  the  date, 
within  recent  memory,  when  it  was 
practically  supplanted  in  popular  favor 
through  the  agency  of  its  modern 
rivals.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  a 
developer  for  bromide-paper  prints, 
as  well  as  a  re-agent  for  the  treatment 
of  gelatino-chloride  lantern  slides,  the 
iron  bath  possess  certain  properties 
which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  re¬ 
place,  and  on  account  of  which  its  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  conneccion  are  still  very 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  photog- 
rapers.  Signs,  however,  are  not  want¬ 


ing  to  indicate  that,  as  a  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  the  inevitable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  the  rarer 
photographic  re-agents,  the  use  of  the 
iron  developer,  even  for  work  of  this 
limited  description,  will,  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period,  in  all  probability  not  very 
far  distant,  be  likewise  discontinued, 
and  that  its  place  will  be  taken  by 
metol  or  some  similar  compound  of  the 
aromatic  series. 

To  Robert  Hunt,  that  indefatigable 
experimenter  of  the  early  Victorian 
days,  to  whom,  it  is  only  justice  to  own, 
in  no  less  degree  than  his  more  cele¬ 
brated  contemporaries,  scientific  pho¬ 
tography  in  its  primitive  stages  is  under 
lasting  obligations,  is  usually  assigned 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
propose  the  use  of  an  iron  compound 
for  purposes  of  development. 

Hunt’s  communication  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  fellow  photographers  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  the  year  1844, 
onlv  five  years  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Daguerrotype  process.  At  this 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Fox  Talbot’s  iodide  of  silver  pro¬ 
cess,  on  paper  and  also  on  glass,  the 
prototype  and  parent  of  all  the  negative 
processes  afterwards  in  vogue,  had 
been  newly  introduced,  and  was, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  obvious  utility 
as  a  picture-multiplying  device,  natur¬ 
ally  attracting  much  attention.  As  a 
convenient  substitute  for  the  gallic  acid 
developer  originally  employed  in  Tal¬ 
bot’s  processes  Hunt  proposed  the  use 
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of  protosulphate  of  iron,  or,  as  it  is 
nowadays  designated,  ferrous  sulphate. 
His  suggestion  was  very  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  photographers,  and  a  very 
brief  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
iron  bath  was  found  sufficient  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  valuable  qualities  as  a  de¬ 
veloping  agent. 

A  few  years  later,  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  collodion  process,  after 
various  developing  re-agents  had  in 
turn  -been  experimented  with  and  dis¬ 
carded,  the  merits  of  the  iron  bath  were 
again  the  subject  of  investigation,  and 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  ultimately  that  developer 
was  retained  for  permanent  use  in  this 
branch  of  work,  and  is,  even  now,  as 
most  readers  will  be  aware,  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  wet-plate  photography  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  day, 
amongst  the  numerous  changes  neces¬ 
sarily  brought  about  in  matters  of  pho¬ 
tographic  technics  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  gelatino-bromide  pro¬ 
cess,  the  rejection  in  toto  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  re-agents  hitherto  employed 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
important.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
new  process,  to  those  working  under 
the  altered  conditions  the  choice  of  de¬ 
velopers  was,  in  particular,  a  matter  of 
special  difficulty,  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  there  being  then  a  great  de¬ 
ficiency  of  re-agents  of  a  character 
suitable  to  meet  the  requirements  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  far-reaching  alterations 
in  the  routine  of  daily  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  out  of 
the  limited  number  of  baths  in  actual 
use  in  the  dark-room  at.  this  period, 
only  two,  when  subjected  to  the  requi¬ 
site  tests  under  the  conditions  of  work¬ 


ing  applicable  to  the  dry-plate  process, 
were  found  suitable  for  adoption  gen¬ 
erally  as  all  around  developers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  possessing  the  qualities 
necessary  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  new  state  of  things  ;  and  the  re¬ 
agents  in  question,  it  may  be  added, 
have  succeeded  in  retaining  a  well-de¬ 
served  place  in  the  list  of  gelatino-bro¬ 
mide  developers  still  in  common  use  at 
the  present  day. 

Of  the  developers  here  referred  to, 
the  one  is,  of  course,  that  serviceable 
and  still  highly  popular  photographic 
auxiliary,  alkaline  pyro.  The  other  as 
may  perhaps  be  surmised,  is  the  so- 
called  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  a  re¬ 
agent,  as  already  indicated,  formerly 
held  in  greater  esteem  than  at  present 
by  dry-plate  operators,  but  still  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  nowadays  in  the 
dark-room  in  the  absence  of  more  mod¬ 
ern  substitutes. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  correctness 
of  chemical  terminology,  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable  here  to  mention  that  the  name, 
ferrous  oxalate,  usually  applied  to  this 
developer,  is  something  of  a  misnomer, 
seeing  that  the  salt  in  question,  being 
a  body  practically  insoluble  in  water,  is 
not  available  for  use  in  its  simple  state 
in  the  process  of  development.  The 
re-agent  actually  and  invariably  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  developer  under  that  name 
is,  in  reality,  a  concentrated  equeous 
solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate, 
saturated  by  the  addition  of  the  ferrous 
salt  in  the  requisite  proportions,  the 
latter  being  readily  soluble  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  menstrum,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  formation  of  a  solution  of  the 
double  salt  potassio-ferrous  oxalate,  a 
compound  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  solid 
state. 
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Another  useful  developer  of  the  iron 
series  is  the  ferrous  citrate  bath.  This, 
though  somewhat  lacking  the  vigorous 
developing  properties  of  potassio-fer- 
rous  oxalate,  and  being  in  consequence 
not  suitable  for  adoption  for  all  classes 
of  gelatino-bromide  work,  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  developer  for  bromide 
and  gelatino-chloride  papers,  for  which 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
pictorial  quality  of  the  results  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted.  The  bath 
in  question  is  also  frequently  utilized 
for  the  treatment  of  gelatino-chloride 
lantern  slides.  As  a  rule,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  prints  and  glass  positives,  it  gives 
warmer  tones  than  the  oxalate  bath, 
and,  unlike  the  latter,  the  quality  of 
tone  obtainable  by  its  means  may  be 
varied  at  will  by  the  admixture  of  cer¬ 
tain  alkaline  compounds  with  the  iron 
salt  when  making  up  the  developing 
solution. 


Of  the  different  baths  above  men¬ 
tioned,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  here 
to  say  much  regarding  that  commonly 
employed  for  negative  development  in 
(he  collodion  process,  such  as  that,  save 
for  certain  special  purposes,  such  as 
copying  maps  and  diagrams,  the  cum¬ 
bersome  manipulations  of  wet-plate 
photography  are  in  the  routine  of  the 
modern  dark-room  practically  dis¬ 
carded,  and  in  consequence  possess 
only  an  historical  interest  for  the  aver¬ 
age  operator.  Several  formulae  for  the 
preparation  of  this  bath  have  from  time 
to  time  been  proposed,  but  as  yet  no 
very  vital  modifications  either  as  re¬ 
gards  the  necessary  chemical  constitu¬ 
ents  or  the  relative  proportions  thereof 
have  been  effected  in  its  constitution  as 
originally  devised  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  following  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  formula  for  the  stock  solution,  and 
gives  excellent  results : 
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Ferrous  sulphate . 2  ounces  avoird. 

Glacial  acetic  acid . 3  fluid  ounces 

Alcohol . 3  fluid  ounces 

Water  (distilled)  ...  .3  pints 

This  solution  becomes  gradually 
darker  in  color  on  keeping,  but  does 
not  noticeably  deteriorate  with  age, 
provided  always  that  it  be  carefully 
preserved  from  the  action  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  When  it  is  required  for  use 
in  development  it  is  advisable  to  filter 
the  bath,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  in¬ 
soluble  sediment  of  oxidized  matter 
which  is  continuously  deposited  in 
minute  proportions  with  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  stock  solution. 

For  ferrotypes  and  glass  positives 
with  the  collodion  process,  a  modified 
form  of  iron  developer,  of  which  fer¬ 
rous  nitrate  is  the  principal  constituent, 
is  frequently  employed  in  preference 
to  the  sulphate  bath  just  described. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  re¬ 
agents  more  adapted  to  the  particular 
necessities  of  the  present  era,  of  the 
inorganic  developers  available  for  use 
in  dry-plate  work,  the  oxalate  bath,  as 
already  indicated,  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  deserves,  therefore, 
particular  notice. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  that  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period  when  the  per¬ 
fected  gelatino-bromide  process,  hav¬ 
ing  effectually  superseded  all  its  rivals 
and  predecessors  in  popular  esteem, 
had  just  succeeded  in  winning  general 
recognition  on  its  merits  as  an  ideal 
photographic  vehicle,  potassio-ferrous 
oxalate,  a  re-agent  then  newly  intro¬ 
duced,  was  adopted  and  very  exten¬ 
sively  employed  as  a  developing  agent 
by  European  operators,  and  was,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  time,  almost  exclusively  pre¬ 
ferred  for  this  purpose  by  those  of 


France  and  Germany.  To-day,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  matters  are  now  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing,  owing 
mainly  to  the  greater  variety  of  de¬ 
velopers  that  are  available  for  use  in 
dry-plate  work,  it  may  still  be  of  some 
service  briefly  to  summarize  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  valuable  develop¬ 
ing  re-agent,  directing  attention  to  its 
specially  meritorious  features,  and  at 
the  same  time  indicating  in  what  re¬ 
spects  it  is  technically  defective. 

Apart  from  the  strictly  technical  ad¬ 
vantages  appertaining  to  the  bath  in 
question  as  regards  developing  proper¬ 
ties,  the  fact  that  the  re-agents  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  amongst  the  com¬ 
monest  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheap¬ 
est  of  photographic  chemicals,  must, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  professional 
photographer,  at  least,  be  treated  as  a 
very  important  consideration,  and  one 
which,  now  as  formerly,  will  amply 
justify  his  selection  of  this  developer 
in  cases  of  emergency,  or  in  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  cost  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  working  materials  is  a  matter  of 
particular  moment.  To  the  operator, 
more  especially,  who  finds  himself,  (as 
not  infrequently  happens  in  certain 
rural  districts)  unable  to  procure  for 
the  treatment  of  his  plates  and  films  the 
more  modern  and  higher  priced  de¬ 
velopers  presently  in  vogue,  the  oxalate 
bath  will  prove  an  invaluable  substitute, 
inasmuch  as  its  component  salts,  proto¬ 
sulphate  of  iron  and  neutral  potassium 
oxalate — the  latter,  if  need  be,  in  the 
simplified  form  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  oxalic  acid — can  always  be  readily 
procured,  in  almost  any  locality,  and  at 
a  purely  nominal  cost,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  stock  solutions. 

(To  be  continued) 
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MAKING  PRINTS  FROM  NATURAL  OBJLCT5  WITHOUT 

A  CAMLRA 


BY  ALFRED  J.  JARMAN 


THE  production  of  photographic 
prints  from  natural  objects 
without  either  lens  or  camera 
is  not  practiced  to  the  extent  it  might 
be,  especially  by  the  amateur.  The 
simple  process  to  be  described  is  one, 
when  put  into  practice,  in  which  those 
practicing  it  cannot  fail.  The  many 
who  have  failed  to  secure  good  nega¬ 
tives  upon  plates  or  films,  and  many 
times  only  very  indifferent  results 
from  the  negatives  they  have  made, 
only  too  often  become  discouraged, 
and  then  in  either  despair  or  disgust, 
get  rid  of  the  apparatus  and  declare 
they  are  through  with  photography. 
If  those  who  have  been  disappointed 
will  take  heart  and  try  the  process 
given  here,  they  will  have  reason  to 
be  both  pleased  and  gratified  with  the 
beautiful  and  perfect  results.  In  fact 
photographs  made  in  the  following 
manner  (many  of  them)  cannot  be 
made  so  perfect  by  any  lens  and 
camera,  the  reason  for  this  will  be¬ 
come  apparent. 

The  process  is  one  in  which  printing 
out  paper  is  used  (P.O.P.)  because 
this  method  of  printing  gives  the  best 
results.  The  progress  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  can  be  observed,  its  right  den¬ 
sity  can  be  seen,  therefore  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  a  dozen  good  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  produced  from  twelve 
sheets  of  paper.  Any  kind  of  printing 
out  paper  may  be  used,  either  gela¬ 
tine  or  collodion,  such  as  solio,  aristo, 
platino,  and  similar  papers.  A  home¬ 
made  paper,  the  formula  for  the  mak¬ 


ing  of  which  will  be  given  here,  also 
will  answer  well. 

The  illustrations  given  here  are  from 
prints  made  upon  4x5  solio,  the  re¬ 
sulting  pictures  being  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  The  objects  used  may  con¬ 


sist  of  every  kind  of  leaf  from  shrub, 
tree  or  vegetable.  The  leaves  of  flow¬ 
ers,  various  kinds  of  moss,  small 
branchlets  of  the  many  kinds  of  ferns, 
the  scales  and  fins  of  fish,  which 
should  be  carefully  stretched  and 
dried  before  use,  as  well  as  many 
kinds  of  lace. 

PREPARING  THE  OBJECTS  FOR  PRINTING 

The  objects  to  be  photographed 
may  be  best  prepared  by  taking  them 
singly  and  placing  them  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  spreading  each  fila¬ 
ment  out  so  that  it  lies  flat  when  the 
book  is  closed,  and  allowed  to  become 
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quite  dry  while  the  book  is  kept  under 
a  slight  pressure.  The  drying  will 
probably  require  a  week.  Assuming 
that  the  objects  to  begin  with  are 
small  branchlets  of  ferns,  as  soon  as 
they  are  dry,  procure  a  4  x  5  or  5  x  7 
printing  frame,  place  therein  a  clean 
glass  plate  free  from  scratches  and  air 
bubbles,  then  arrange  the  fern  leaves 
and  place  upon  these  a  piece  of  p.o.p., 
back  this  with  a  soft  felt  pad,  close 
the  frame,  then  place  it  out  into  day¬ 
light  to  print.  If  the  sun  is  shining 
so  much  the  better.  The  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  may  be  two  hours,  or  three, 
perhaps  four.  The  reason  for  this 
long  exposure  is  to  permit  the  light 
to  pass  clean  through  the  object  and 
thus  produce  in  a  most  perfect 
manner  every  vein  and  delicate  fila¬ 
ment  that  is  within  the  leaf.  The  light 
it  must  be  understood,  must  pass 
through  the  various  shades  of  green 
contained  within  the  leaf.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  most  perfect  photo¬ 
graph  can  be  obtained,  because  the 
image  of  the  internal  part  of  the  leaf 
is  secured,  as  well  as  the  external  sur¬ 
face.  For  this  reason  the  lens  and 
camera  are  surpassed.  When  the  print 
is  being  made  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
remove  it.  At  first  a  clean,  sharp  out¬ 
line  will  be  produced,  with  a  white 
image  upon  a  dark  background.  This, 
however,  is  not  sufficient ;  continue  the 
printing  until  the  inner  parts  of  the 
leaf  are  well  marked  upon  the  paper, 
deeply  marked,  because  the  whole 
print  will  become  lighter  through  the 
operations  of  toning  and  fixing. 

A  number  of  these  prints  may  be 
made  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  the  finishing  being  carried  out 
at  any  convenient  time. 


The  illustrations  given  here  consist 
of  prints  made  from  sprigs  of  fern, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  rose  bush.  Upon 
examination  it  will  be  observed  that 
every  vein  and  every  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  these  leaves  are  well  marked, 
producing  a  picture  that  cannot  be 
drawn  by  hand  with  such  accuracy. 
Although  these  prints,  one  and  all, 
are  negatives,  and  positive  prints  may 
at  any  time  be  made  from  them,  yet 
as  they  are  produced  they  form  an  ex¬ 


cellent  record  well  suited  for  refer¬ 
ence  at  any  time. 

As  soon  as  the  prints  are  made  and 
ready  for  finishing  they  must  be  well 
washed  in  several  changes  of  cold 
water,  in  fact  until  the  milkiness  of 
the  water  ceases,  then  they  must  be 
toned  as  follows : 

THE  GOLD  TONING  BATH 

Water . 15  A-  ozs. 

Saturated  solution  of  borax.  2  fl.  ozs. 

Chloride  of  gold .  2  grains 

Chloride  of  gold  being  a  very  deli¬ 
quescent,  is  sold  in  sealed  glass  tubes 
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or  bottles  containing  fifteen  grains  in 
each  tube.  Place  the  contents  of  one 
of  these  tubes  in  seven  and  one-half 
ounces  of  distilled  or  boiled  water,  in 
an  amber  colored  bottle,  then  when 
making  the  toning  bath  one  fluid  ounce 
of  this  solution  will  contain  two  grains 
of  the  chloride  of  gold. 

The  prints  being  well  washed,  place 
them  into  the  toning  bath  (which  may 
be  used  as  soon  as  it  has  been  mixed), 
turfi  the  prints  over  and  over,  so  that 
they  do  not  lie  too  long  overlapping 
one  another,  or  they  may  become 
marked,  then  as  soon  as  the  color 
changes  from  their  red  brown  color  to 
a  purple  brown,  place  them  into  cold 
water,  give  them  a  second  washing, 
then  place  them  into  the  fixing  bath, 


made  as  follows : 

Water . 20  fl.  ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  3  ozs.  av. 


As  soon  as  this  is  dissolved  add  one 
dram  of  solio  hardener.  The  prints 
are  now  placed  into  this  and  turned 
over  occasionally  for  ten  minutes. 
They  are  then  washed  in  running 
water  for  half  an  hour,  or  placed  into 
fresh  water  from  tray  to  tray  a  dozen 
times.  They  may  then  be  suspended 
with  a  wood  clip  at  one  corner  to  dry, 
when  they  may  be  kept  perfectly  flat 
by  placing  them  between  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  ready  for  inspection  at  any 
time.  Solio  hardener  may  be  made  by 
mixing  the  following  with  cold  water : 

Bisulphite  of  soda . 1^4  ozs.  av. 

Chloride  of  aluminum.  ...  il/2  ozs.  av. 
Water . 6  fl.  ozs. 

Shake  the  mixture  well  until  the 
salts  are  dissolved. 

The  preparation  of  plain  paper  for 
printing  out  is  made  as  follows : 


SALTING  SOLUTION 

Distilled  water . 10  fl.  ozs. 

Common  salt . 50  grans. 

Chloride  of  ammonium. ...  50 
Gelatine .  1  dram 

Warm  this,  then  as  soon  as  the  gela¬ 
tine  has  dissolved,  filter  it  through  a 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  pressed 
lightly  into  the  neck  of  a  glass  funnel, 
pour  this  mixture  into  a  clean  tray, 
and  float,  not  soak,  the  paper  face 
down  upon  it  for  three  minutes,  hav¬ 
ing  marked  the  paper  upon  the  back 
with  a  light  pencil  mark  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  front  from  the  back. 
After  floating,  suspend  the  paper  to 
dry,  when  it  may  be  kept  flat  previous 
to  sensitizing  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  face  to  face.  In  this  way  it  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  months. 
When  the  paper  is  required  for  use  it 
must  be  sensitized  upon  the  following 
solution : 

SENSITIZER  FOR  PLAIN  SALTED  PAPER 

Distilled  water .  11  fl.  ozs. 

Recrystallized  nitrate  of 

silver . iy2  ozs.  av 

Citric  acid  (crystals)  ....  100  grains 

As  soon  as  the  salts  are  dissolved, 
the  solution  is  poured  into  a  clean  tray 
and  the  paper  floated  face  down  upon 
it  for  three  minutes.  It  is  then  lifted 
at  one  corner,  clipped  with  a  clean 
wood  clip  and  suspended  to  dry  in  the 
dark ;  when  dry  it  is  ready  for  use. 
This  sensitized  paper  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  several  weeks,  if 
kept  under  pressure  in  a  printing 
frame.  The  printing  is  carried  out 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  for  solio,  and 
when  soaked  with  paraffine  in  benzine 
make  excellent  negatives  to  print  from. 
The  best  paper  to  use  for  this  work 
is  sold  at  almost  all  photographic 
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READY  FOR  THE  GAME  Floyd  Vail 


dealers  in  sheets  18x23  f°r  5°  cents 
per  dozen  sheets.  It  is  thin  and  quite 
free  from  spots.  The  toning  of  this 
paper,  fixing  and  washing  is  the  same 
as  for  the  solio  prints  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  The  sensitizing  solution  may 
be  used  to  the  last  drop,  and  the  gold 
toning  bath  may  also  be  used  over  and 
over  again  by  the  simple  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  gold 
solution,  and  the  concentrated  borax 
solution.  The  fixing  bath  should  not 
be  used  more  than  twice.  Owing 
to  the  small  cost  of  this  bath  it  is 
better  to  make  a  fresh  one  for  each 
batch  of  prints. 

It  is  advisable  in  toning  to  cut  the 
process  short  of  the  color  required 
because  the  finished  prints  are  much 
richer  in  color  and  will  not  reach  the 
stage  of  a  slatey  blue,  which  is  not 
only  objectionable  from  a  color  point 


of  view,  but  is  less  effective  as  an 
opaque  negative  color  when  it  comes 
to  be  used  as  a  negative  for  printing 
from. 

The  gold  toning  bath  will  become 
discolored,  turning  to  a  violet  purple, 
owing  to  a  faint  reduction  of  the 
gold  solution.  This,  however,  is  of  no 
consequence ;  in  fact,  at  this  stage,  the 
color  of  the  prints  are  more  brilliant 
and  rich  than  when  a  mere  toning 
bath  is  used.  Those  who  will  put  these 
directions  into  practice  will  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results.  Every  piece  of  paper  used 
is  capable  of  producing  a  good  print, 
the  right  depth  being  observable  be¬ 
fore  any  finishing  operations  are  at¬ 
tempted.  This  insures  no  waste  of 
paper,  producing  gratifying  results, 
with  no  failures — only  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  practitioner. 
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ANOTHER  METHOD  FOR  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 

FOR  THE  AMATEUR 


BY  JOSEPH  MIXSELL 

With  Five 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  decided  that 
I  was  not  getting  enough  fresh 
air  and  bought  a  camera  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  take  me  more  into 
the  big  outdoors  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  as  is  usual  in  amateur 
photography,  the  end  is  not  yet.  After 
much  reading  of  catalogues  I  decided 
that  the  type  using  film  packs  was 
what  I  wanted — I  liked  the  conveni¬ 
ence,  but  above  all  the  black  paper  tab 
which  is  pulled  out  after  an  exposure 
and  usually  thrown  away  appealed  to 
me  from  the  record  standpoint.  This 
was  before  the  coming  of  the  Auto¬ 
graphic  Back,  but  even  now  I  would 
not  care  to  change.  They  require, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  care  in  handling 
than  the  roll  films,  but  not  more  than 
should  be  given  to  anything  worth  do¬ 
ing  well.  In  over  five  hundred  expo¬ 
sures  I  have  lost  less  than  a  dozen 
through  being  light  struck  and  I  have 
changed  packs  while  on  a  boat  and  in 
bright  summer  sunlight.  And  so  this 
tale  is  based  on  the  film  pack,  but  many 
of  the  points  may  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  roll  films  and  plates. 

I  live  in  a  flat  and  use  the  bath  room 
for  my  dark  room  and  a  spare  room 
is  my  workshop,  wherein  I  store  my 
things  and  make  enlargements  which 
are  developed  in  the  bath  room.  The 
matter  of  making  the  bath  room  dark 
was  easily  taken  care  of  by  pulling 
down  the  shade,  then  hanging  in  front 


Diagrams 

of  it  a  curtain  made  of  black  window 
shade  material  mounted  on  a  stick  at 
each  end.  One  stick  is  hung  over  two 
nails  in  the  top  of  the  window  casing 
and  the  other — at  the  bottom  of  the 
curtain — holds  it  taut.  This  is  easily 
put  up  and  taken  down  and  takes  up 
little  room  when  not  in  use,  since  it  is 
rolled  up  on  the  sticks.  If  any  day¬ 
light  work  is  done  a  hole  may  be  cut 
in  the  curtain  and  post-office  paper 
pasted  over  it  to  make  the  light  safe 
to  work  in. 

Then  came  the  question  of  a  suitable 
bench  or  table  on  which  to  work.  Our 
flat,  the  same  as  most  of  them,  has  a 
stationary  washstand  in  the  bath  room, 
oval  in  shape  and  having  no  surface 
on  which  to  place  a  tray  so  as  not  to 
fall  off,  but  by  the  use  of  a  board  of 
convenient  size  and  a  screw  clamp 
such  as  carpenters  use,  it  was  made  to 
serve  as  a  very  good  bench  with  run¬ 
ning  water  directly  in  front  of  you. 
The  board  is  laid  on  top  of  the  stand 
and  the  clamp  is  hooked  over  the  board 
with  the  screw  underneath  the  stand 
tightened  up  enough  to  hold  the  board 
in  place.  I  have  recently  acquired  a 
developing  tank  and  use  the  board  ar¬ 
rangement  only  when  making  prints. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  value  of  the 
film  pack  it  is  necessary  to  match  each 
negative  with  the  black  paper  tab  to 
which  it  was  originally  attached  and 
on  which  should  be  written  full  data 
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ENLARGEMENT 

'Size - - - - - - -  From _ _ _ 

Paper . _ . . . . . . 

Developer . . 

Lens  . . . 

Stop - Time - Easel  Setting _ 

Apparatus . . . 

Fig.  i 

concerning  that  particular  exposure. 
After  trying  several  methods  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  punching  the  same  number 
of  holes  in  the  him  as  the  number  of 
the  tab  to  which  it  was  attached  was 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  end  in 
view.  After  a  very  little  practice  this 
can  be  done  with  little  or  no  fingering 
of  the  him  surface  and  the  holes  which 
are  punched  with  a  pin  through  the 
strip  or  silk  and  the  him  under  it  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  paper  backing  do 
absolutely  no  harm  and  do  make  the 
proper  matching  an  easy  matter. 

I  found  that  in  washing  films  in  run¬ 
ning  water  they  became  badly 
scratched  from  contact  with  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  edges  of  other  hlms.  To 
overcome  this  I  adopted  the  method 
of  washing  which  consists  of  suspend¬ 
ing  the  hlms  in  a  quantity  of  water 
and  allowing  them  to  soak  for  an  hour 
or  two  during  which  the  hypo,  is 
eliminated  through  its  specihc  gravity 
being  greater  than  water.  Suspending 
each  him  separately  by  means  of  a 
cork  did  not  cure  the  difficulty  entirely 
since  air  currents  cause  them  to  float 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
method  meant  many  trips  from  the 
bath  room  to  the  place  where  they  are 
hung  to  dry.  All  trouble  in  washing 
and  drying  has  been  gotten  over  by  the 
use  of  a  soft  pine  board,  about  four 
inches  wide  and  a  little  less  in  length 
than  the  bath  tub,  which  is  floated  on 


the  water  in  the  tub.  To  the  edges  of 
this  board  are  fastened,  with  a  pin 
each,  the  films  being  washed  and  after 
sufficient  time  the  board,  with  the  films 
attached,  is  lifted  from  the  water  and 
being  supported  by  its  ends  on  the  back 
of  two  chairs  forms  an  ideal  drying 
rack,  besides  a  very  efficient  help  in 
washing. 

After  the  negatives  are  dry  they 
are  given  the  consecutive  numbers  of 
the  filing  envelopes.  To  those  people 
who  are  using  transparent  envelopes 
for  film  filing,  a  word  of  warning; 
look  over  all  your  films  frequently  to 
make  sure  that  none  are  stuck  to  the 
inside  of  the  envelope  where  it  is 
glued  together.  I  have  had  spoiled  a 
number  of  valuable  negatives  through 
this,  the  reason  for  it  I  do  not  know 
since  they  were  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry 
place.  I  have  discarded  the  trans¬ 
parent  envelope  in  favor  of  those  made 
of  manila  paper,  on  the  back  of  which 
I  attach  a  print  from  the  negative  it 
contains.  I  find  this  even  better  than 
the  first  method  since  good  looking 
negatives  are  not  always  good  print¬ 
ers.  On  the  front  of  the  envelope,  in 
the  place  for  it,  a  record  of  the  print 
is  made  so  that  it  may  be  duplicated  at 
any  time.  The  form  printed  on  the 
envelope  is  supplemented  by  a  form 
(see  fig.  i)  which  I  devised  in  order  to 
make  a  record  of  the  most  desirable 
enlargements  made  from  the  negative 
or  any  part  of  it.  I  have  a  rubber 
stamp  of  this  form  which  is  used  on  all 
new  envelopes  purchased.  The  head¬ 
ings  explain  themselves  except,  per¬ 
haps,  “Easel  Setting,”  which  is  covered 
later. 

A  piece  of  wire  bent  into  a  loop 
and  fastened  to  the  handle  of  a  large 
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dish  pan  so  as  to  extend  over  the  edge 
into  the  pan  makes  a  very  good  print 
washer  in  connection  with  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  attached  to  the  bath  tub 
faucet  and  inserted  in  the  wire  loop  so 
as  to  direct  the  water  against  the  side 
of  the  pan,  thereby  giving  it  a  rotary 
motion.  The  pan  is  placed  in  the  bath 
tub  to  carry  off  the  water. 

I  own  a  Radion  Enlarging  Printer 
No.  i,  which  is  an  inexpensive  outfit 
for  making  enlargements,  using  your 
own  camera  if  it  is  equipped  with  a  re¬ 
movable  back  or  ground  glass,  which 
may  be  removed.  This  is  well  made, 
does  good  work,  and  works  not  too 
rapidly — the  light  source  being  an  in¬ 
candescent  electric  bulb,  attached  to 
the  ordinary  house  fixture,  in  a  para¬ 
bolic  reflector — about  thirty  seconds 
being  required  to  enlarge  to  two  dia¬ 
meters  on  bromide  paper  from  a  nor¬ 
mal  negative  with  stop  fi6.  There  is 
one  feature  which  might  be  corrected 
and  that  is  that  the  negative  is  apt  to 
get  too  warm  for  safety,  but  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  easily  taken  care  of  by  the  use 
of  ordinary  care  in  not  allowing  the 
printing  light  to  burn  too  long  at  one 
time.  The  No.  i  and  smaller  outfits 
are  not  equipped  with  a  separate 
switch  to  turn  off  and  on  the  printing 
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light  necessitating  much  tiresome  get¬ 
ting  up  from  your  seat  to  control  the 
light.  Fig.  2  shows  the  back  end  ^f 
my  Radion  with  a  switch  and  wiring 
so  arranged  that  from  my  seat  by  the 
table  I  can  conveniently  switch  the  cur¬ 
rent  to  the  printing  light  or  to  the  ruby 
globe  on  top  of  the  outfit  for  general 
illumination  in  which  it  is  safe  to 
handle  bromide  paper.  Fig.  3  indicates 
the  proper  wire  connections  to  be 
made.  The  switch  is  a  single  pole 
double  throw  known  as  a  Trumbull 
Battery  Switch.  This  equipment  has 
proved  to  be  of  very  great  conveni¬ 
ence  and  while  the  position  of  the 
separate  units  might  have  to  be 
changed  it  can  be  adopted  to  any  en¬ 
larging  outfit  using  electric  light. 

The  adjustable  bed  of  my  enlarger 
is  telescoping,  having  three  sliding  sec¬ 
tions,  one  inside  the  other,  to  the  end 
of  the  inside  section  being  fixed  two 
metal  uprights  over  which  the  easel 
board  is  slid  and  drawn  to  or  from  the 
lens  to  alter  the  size  of  the  image  on 
it.  To  the  end  that  my  system  of 
records  might  be  complete  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  show  the  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  easel  for  a  certain 
size  enlargement  and  in  order  to  save 
time  and  labor  in  arriving  at  this  entry 
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I  made  two  scales  which  are  glued  one 
to  the  middle  section  and  one  to  the 
inside  section  of  the  telescoping  bed. 
Reference  to  Fig.  4  clearly  explains 
this — the  setting  shown  being  indi¬ 
cated  as  15/21  under  the  heading 
“Easel  Setting”  referred  to  in  con¬ 
nection  with  negative  filing  earlier  in 
this  article.  The  numerator  of  this 
fraction  is  the  number  opposite  the 
arrow  on  the  middle  scale  while  the 
denominator  is  the  number  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  scale  opposite  the  arrow  on  the 
fixed  section  of  the  bed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  changing  the  position  of 
the  easel  the  arrows  will  point  to  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers  and  when  the  desired 
size  of  picture  is  secured  the  fraction 
then  indicated  will  be  the  “Easel  Set¬ 
ting”  for  that  size  picture  from  that 
negative.  At  any  time  the  easel  may 
be  set  according  to  that  index  and  the 
desired  size  picture  be  secured  without 
loss  of  time  in  adjusting  the  easel.  The 


numbers  on  my  scales  indicate  half 
inches,  which  was  found  to  be  the  most 
convenient.  These  scales  may  be  used 
on  any  enlarging  outfit  having  a  slid¬ 
ing  means  of  adjustment  of  the  easel, 
but  the  length  and  form  may  have  to 
be  changed  according  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  outfit. 

Often,  in  enlarging,  it  is  desirable  to 
focus  accurately  on  ground  glass  be¬ 
fore  exposing,  but  this  is  inconvenient 
because  of  the  focusing  adjustment 
being  some  distance  from  the  ground 
glass  behind  which  you  must  be  in 
order  to  observe  the  accuracy  of  the 
adjustment.  By  means  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  mirrors  mounted  so  as  to  be 
interchangeable  with  the  easel  board 
this  focusing  is  easily  and  conveni¬ 
ently  done  from  your  seat  at  the  table. 
This  device  consists  of  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  behind  which  are  two 
mirrors  fixed  at  such  angles  as  to  re¬ 
flect  the  image  on  the  glass  in  a  direc- 
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tion  for  the  operator  to  conveniently 
observe  the  accuracy  of  focus.  Fig.  5 
shows  this  arrangement  and  the  angles 
of  the  mirrors  necessary  to  reflect  the 
image  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees 
from  the  beam  striking  the  ground 
glass,  the  ground  surface  of  which 
must  of  course  be  in  the  same  position 
as  the  face  of  the  easel  board  were 


the  easel  substituted  for  the  focusing 
device.  In  this  attachment  I  have 
made,  the  ground  glass,  A,  is  three 
inches  square,  mirror  B  is  three  inches 
wide  and  four  and  one-eighth  inches 
long  and  mirror  C  is  three  inches  wide 
and  six  inches  long,  and  the  ground 
glass  is  so  placed  that  the  center  of  it 
is  the  same  distance  from  the  bed  as 
the  lens.  This  focusing  devise  can 
easily  be  constructed  for  use  on  any 
enlarging  outfit  where  the  easel  is  re¬ 
movable.  It  has  proved  to  be  very 
handy  and  well  worth  the  few  hours 
and  the  ten  cents  for  the  mirrors, 
spent  in  making  it.  In  using  the  focus¬ 
ing  device  the  easel  is  set  to  the  proper 
distance  for  the  size  desired  and  ap¬ 
proximate  focus  is  secured  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  The  easel  is  then  removed 
and  the  focusing  attachment  put  in  its 
place  and  the  focus  accurately  ad¬ 
justed,  by  looking  in  the  mirror,  after 
which  the  attachment  is  replaced  by 
the  easel  and  the  exposure  made. 
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HARBOR  SUBJECTS 

BY  WM.  S.  DAVIS 


TO  the  lover  of  marine  views 
the  numerous  harbors  along 
the  coast  and  larger  bodies  of 
inland  waters  present  a  most  fascin¬ 
ating  array  of  subjects  for  pictorial 
work,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  the  compositions  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  consequently  one's 
interest  is  continually  stirred  by  some 
fresh  combination,  the  chances  of  re¬ 
petition  being  small,  even  when  active 
work  is  limited  to  a  single  locality 
for  a  long  time. 

While  the  general  types  of  subjects 
naturally  vary  according  to  the  lo¬ 
cality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
a  choice  as  to  relative  pictorial 
value.  Much  of  interest  is  available 
in  the  quaint  towns  and  fishing  vil¬ 
lages  scattered  all  along  our  coast,  and 
it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  op¬ 


portunities  are  not  confined  to  a  few 
famous  localities  which  have  been 
painted  and  photographed  for  years ; 
for,  without  reflecting  in  the  least  upon 
their  merits,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
places  whose  names  are  practically 
unknown  outside  of  shipping  circles 
well  worthy  of  attention  by  the  pictor¬ 
ial  worker. 

In  the  smaller  towns  one  not  only 
has  a  chance  of  securing  vessels  at 
anchor  or  under  sail,  toegther  with 
charming  cloud  efifects,  but  along 
shore  may  be  found  boat  landings, 
fish  shanties,  ship-yards  with  vessels 
undergoing  repairs  or  new  ones  under 
construction,  and  frequently  inlets 
used  as  snug  harbors  for  small 
craft,  all  of  which  afiford  a  wide 
choice  of  material. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  other 
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subjects  only  met  with  around  the 
larger  seaports,  which  present  a  var¬ 
ied  panorama  of  commercial  activity, 
with  ocean-going  ships  constantly 
passing  in  and  out,  while  busy  tugs, 
barges,  lighters  and  ferries  all  add 
their  share  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
The  latter  by  the  way  often  afford  a 
very  good  means  of  obtaining  inter¬ 
esting  views  of  shipping,  and  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  where  so  many  por¬ 
tions  of  the  harbor  and  rivers  can  be 
reached  by  them,  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  not  only  different  classes  of 
vessels  under  way  but  also  practically 
any  choice  of  background  desired 
along  the  water-front.  When  a  city 
presents  an  attractive  sky-line  many 
good  studies  can  be  made  looking 
shoreward  with  ships  lying  at  the 
piers,  and  too,  the  pictorial  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  bridges  must  not  be 


forgotten,  as  they  may  well  be  used 
either  for  the  leading  feature  or  as  a 
setting  for  some  vista. 

As  the  charm  of  marine  views  de¬ 
pends  so  much  upon  atmospheric 
quality,  the  most  favorable  time  for 
working  is  when  clouds  or  haze  soften 
the  tone  of  distant  parts,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light  and  shadow  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  summer)  is  usually  more 
pleasing  during  the  early  morning  and 
mid-afternoon  hours,  not  only  because 
the  shadows  are  longer,  but  also  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  general  quality  of  the  en¬ 
veloping  air,  much  easier  felt  than  de¬ 
scribed,  which  produces  a  marked 
difference  in  the  results  obtained. 

A  slight  change  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  light  falls  alters  the 
tonal  arrangement  of  any  subject  so 
much  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  value 
when  one  is  trying  to  produce  a  pic- 
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ture  from  rapidly  shifting  elements 
to  be  able  to  anticipate  a  particular 
combination  in  time  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  at  the  proper  moment  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  As  an  aid  in  this  di¬ 
rection  the  best  way  is  to  form  the 
habit  of  constantly  analizing  pleas¬ 
ing  effects  at  all  times  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  particular  lighting  or 
tone  arrangement  responsible  for 
them.  As  all  the  objects  which  go  to 
form  a  composition  must  make  spots  of 
varying  tone  values  in  the  pattern,  it  is 
useful  to  know  in  advance  whether 
in  a  given  lighting  a  certain  part  will 
tell  lighter  or  darker  compared  with 
surrounding  portions  of  the  scene. 
For  instance,  if  a  white  winged  yacht 
is  snapped  aginst  a  background  of 
milky  white  sky,  such  as  is  often  seen 
at  noontime  on  a  hot  summer’s  day, 


the  result  will  be  flat  and  uninterest¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  sky  and  sails  being 
of  practically  the  same  tone  value, 
but  take  the  same  subject  in  sun¬ 
shine  when  the  sky  is  a  deep  blue,  or 
billowy  clouds  are  scudding  by,  and 
we  have  an  effective  background  for 
the  white  sails,  while  the  entire  pic¬ 
ture  can  be  made  to  suggest  the 
sparkle  and  natural  brilliancy  of  the 
scene. 

If,  on  the  other  hand  the  subject 
is  some  old  coasting  or  fishing  ves¬ 
sel  with  grey  weather-stained  sails, 
or  a  freighter  leaving  a  trail  of  smoke 
in  her  wake,  a  better  tone  arrange¬ 
ment  is  frequently  presented  when 
looking  more  or  less  against  the  light, 
making  the  craft  appear  darker  in 
tone,  and  allowing  the  high  lights  to 
come  in  water  or  sky,  only  beware  of 
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making  the  dark  masses  quite  black 
in  the  finished  picture.  Rather,  al¬ 
low  extra  length  of  exposure  when 
working  against  the  light.  The  fore¬ 
going  are  simply  a  few  points  men¬ 
tioned  more  for  their  suggestiveness 
than  as  set  rules,  for  as  someone  has 
well  said,  every  picture  presents  some 
fresh  problem,  and  in  consequence 
the  treatment  necessary  must  largely 
rest  with  each  individual,  guided  by 
experience  and  good  taste. 

When  photographing  vessels  at 
fairly  close  range  it  is  desirable  to 
work  from  a  view-point  not  higher 
than  the  deck  of  the  one  being  taken, 
as  by  observance  of  this  point  more 
pleasing  perspective  will  be  secured, 
and  the  true  size  better  rendered. 

If,  as  is  often  the  case  when  work¬ 
ing  around  wharves,  it  is  desired  to  se¬ 
cure  a  bow  or  stern  view  of  a  vessel  on 


a  large  scale  in  the  picture,  one  should 
guard  against  violent  perspective  in 
the  bowsprit  or  boom,  which  will 
occur  if  the  lens  is  too  near  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Working  from  a  steamer  in  motion, 
it  is  safer  to  select  a  position  away 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  en¬ 
gines,  as  their  vibration  is  liable  to 
cause  enough  blur  in  the  negative  to 
spoil  fine  definition.  Furthermore 
the  instrument  should  be  held  in  the 
hands  rather  than  attempt  to  steady  it 
against  a  railing  or  deck  house. 

As  to  the  outfit.  While  any  camera 
may  answer  along  the  shore,  some 
easily  manipulated  type  of  very  mod¬ 
erate  size  is  by  all  means  most  prac¬ 
tical  for  use  afloat.  I  now  use  a  S1AX 
4Ft  folding  plate  camera,  fitted  with 
anastigmat  lens  of  six  inch  focus,  for 
such  work,  and  find  it  very  cQnven- 
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ient,  but  of  course  the  particular  style 
of  apparatus  is  largely  a  question  of 
personal  taste,  and  fine  results  are 
obtainable  with  some  of  the  pocket 
outfits  when  equipped  with  high 
grade  lenses,  which  allow  high  magni¬ 
fication  in  making  enlargements  from 
the  small  negatives.  As  however 
light  conditions  are  usually  favor¬ 
able  on  or  near  the  water  very  large 
apertures  are  not  essential,  conse¬ 
quently  if  one  is  satisfied  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  sized  enlargement  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  excellent  results  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  with  cheaper  lenses,  like  the  R.  R. 
and  Single  Achromatic. 

On  account  of  the  extra  amount  of 
light,  both  direct  and  reflected,  the 
lens  should  be  provided  with  some 
sort  of  a  shade  to  guard  against  a  form 
of  halation  caused  by  bright  light 
striking  the  front  of  the  lens. 

Color  sensitive  plates  of  the  double 
coated  or  backed  variety  are  best,  un¬ 
less  one  prefers  to  use  films,  and  when 


the  additional  exposure  can  be  given, 
a  ray-filter  of  medium  depth  (say  3x) 
will  greatly  assist  in  retaining  relative 
tone  and  color  values,  but  if  this  can¬ 
not  be  used  some  brand  of  “non- 
filter”  or  “anti-screen”  plates  make  a 
fair  substitute. 

Exposures  alongshore  would  be 
approximately  one-half  those  re¬ 
quired  for  objects  of  similar  tone  in¬ 
land  under  the  same  conditions  of 
light,  and  for  shipping  in  the  open, 
say  not  nearer  than  fifty  yards  from 
the  camera,  1/50  to  1/100  second  with 
stop  F.8  would  prove  about  right  in 
summer  from  7  to  9  A.  M.  and  3  to  5 
P.  M.  If  the  work  is  done  nearer 
noon  in  clear  light  a  somewhat  smal¬ 
ler  stop  might  be  used. 

Care  must  be  taken  when  strong 
contrasts  are  in  evidence,  not  to  ac¬ 
centuate  them  by  over-developing  the 
negative,  for  black,  opaque  shadows 
and  chalky  highlights  destroy  all  feel¬ 
ing  of  atmosphere  in  a  picture. 


THREE  CRACKS 


From  left  to  right — Campbell,  Meredith,  Higgens 
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SOURCE.  OF  PLE.ASURE.  AND  PROFIT 

BY  ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


WHEN  it  comes  down  to  the 
actual  producing  of  photo¬ 
plays,  they  cost  more  to  put  on 
than  ordinary  photographs.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  are  sixteen 
pictures  to  each  foot  of  film,  so  it 
means  that  if  you  produce  a  full  reel 
you  have  no  fewer  than  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  separate  photographs. 

There  are  several  ways  and  means 
of  extracting  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  the  hobby  or  business,  according 
to  which  angle  you  regard  it  from,  such 
as  by  getting  the  local  photoplay 
theatres  to  exhibit  your  product  and 
pay  you  a  small  fee.  If  the  negative  is 
sufficiently  widespread  in  appeal  and 
interest  you  could  probably  get  it  pur¬ 
chased  by  one  of  the  regular  film  con¬ 
cerns. 

But  now  the  motion  picture  has  en¬ 
tered  the  home,  and  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  presents  itself  to  specialize 
in  home  entertainments.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  lay  out  some  methods  for 
your  guidance.  After  you  have  given 
much  devotion  to  motion  picture  pho¬ 
tography,  you  will,  naturally,  have 
gotten  together  a  collection  of  films. 
These  will  probably  embrace  several 
classes  of  educationals,  local  topicals 
and  short  comedies  and  dramas  staged 
locally  and  acted  by  amateur  actors 
whose  services  you  have  acquired. 

You  will,  first  of  all,  need  a  projec¬ 
tion  machine,  if  you  do  not  happen  to 
already  possess  one,  and  there  are  two 


kinds  of  these  on  the  market.  The 
miniature  projector  has  a  shorter 
throw,  but  points  in  its  favor  are  that 
it  is  easier  to  manipulate  and  does  not 
consume  so  much  current.  It  also  only 
costs  one  hundred  dollars,  whereas  the 
price  of  the  standard  machine  is  three 
times  as  much. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  matter  without 
offering  the  advice  that  it  is  one  for 
you  personally  to  decide,  though  if  you 
intend  confining  yourself  to  exhibitions 
in  ordinary  homes,  the  miniature  ma¬ 
chine  will  suit  just  as  well.  In  the 
case  of  large  halls  and  so  forth,  how¬ 
ever,  the  large  machine  stands  su¬ 
preme. 

The  authorities  will  not  permit  you 
to  show  films  unless  you  project  same 
under  a  “safety  first”  roof.  In  the 
catalog  of  the  theatre  equipment  con¬ 
cerns  you  will  find  a  film  booth  listed 
at  fifty  dollars.  It  is  four  feet  wide, 
five  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high.  This 
metal  enclosure  is  just  the  very  thing 
for  your  purpose,  for  it  is  portable  and 
only  twenty  minutes  is  occupied  in 
erecting  it  or  pulling  it  down  after  a 
show. 

We  now  approach  the  problem  of  a 
satisfactory  screen.  The  size  of  this 
will  depend  on  the  room  itself,  so  it  is 
advisable  to  purchase  two  different 
sizes.  One  about  three  feet  by  three 
feet  wide  might  about  fit  in  and  an¬ 
other  several  times  the  size  for  where 
big  rooms  are  available.  The  ma- 
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terial,  I  understand,  costs  anything 
from  ninety  cents  to  three  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  square  yard. 

It  is  also  possible  to  hold  exhibitions 
at  garden  parties  and  the  like,  for 
there  is  a  screen  which  gives  as  good 
results  by  day  as  by  night. 

When  you  have  everything  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  your  operations,  the  time  is 
ripe  to  write  all  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  soliciting  their  support. 
Motion  picture  home  •  entertainments 
are  quite  a  new  thing  and  offer  a  re¬ 
freshing  change  from  the  usual  run  of 
social  functions. 

Your  own  film  library  will  fit  in 
like  a  glove  and  you  will  not  feel 
guilty  of  competing  with  the  regular 
photoplay  theatres  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to 
retain  the  friendliness  of  the  exhibitors 
and  continue  to  supply  their  own  spe¬ 
cial  needs. 

You  have,  of  course,  the  option  of 
fixing  your  own  territory,  but  I  would 
recommend  you  not  going  beyond  a 
radius  of  several  miles.  This  will  se¬ 


cure  for  your  films  a  more  warmer  re¬ 
ception  because  the  spectators  will 
evince  special  interest  in  knowing  that 
they  are  local  efforts  produced  by  local 
talent,  the  pictures  also  being  set  amid 
scenes  and  things  familiar  to  them. 

If  you  desire  further  clients,  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  local  newspapers, 
setting  forth  the  charms  of  a  private 
motion  picture  entertainment  for  so¬ 
cial  gatherings,  at  clubs,  societies,  and 
lodges,  will  no  doubt  achieve  the  re¬ 
sults  you  strive  for. 

The  usual  fee  to  charge  is  ten  dollars 
for  an  hour's  entertainment,  compris¬ 
ing  about  three  reels,  and  five  dollars 
for  each  additional  hour.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  vary  the  films  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  it  is  variety  on  which  the  film 
industry  has  been  built  up.  You  can, 
for  example,  have  a  one  reel  educa¬ 
tional  and  a  drama  and  comedy  each 
of  the  same  length. 

There  are  brilliant  possibilities  in 
this  field  for  the  cinematographer 
who  is  enterprising  enough  to  grasp 
them. 


A  CLOSE  FINISH 
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TIME  AND  TEMPERATURE  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  SOME 

NEW  TABLES 

BY  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 


THOSE  who  are  more  or  less 
constantly  at  the  developing 
sink  soon  acquire  a  kind  of  in¬ 
stinct  or  rapid  judgment  which  enables 
them  to  decide  after  a  mere  momentary 
glance  if  the  plate  has  acquired  the  re¬ 
quired  average  density,  etc  But  the 
occasional  worker  is  often  greatly  un¬ 
certain  as  to  when  to  stop  development. 
The  beginner  is  still  less  able  to  form 
any  judgment  in  the  matter. 

In  general  it  is  an  advantage  for  any 
kind  of  printing — including  the  making 
of  lantern  slides — to  get  the  majority 
of  one's  negatives  fairly  uniform  as 
regards  those  parts  which  are  to  print 
the  lighter  tones,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  gradations.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  many — probably  the  majority 
of  occasional  workers,  tends  to  show 
that  a  better  average  of  resulting  nega¬ 
tives  is  obtained  by  some  form  of  tim¬ 
ing  rather  than  eye  estimating  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

Again  there  is  the  not  inconsiderable 
advantage  in  the  time  method  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  need  for  exposing 
the  plate  to  dark  room  light,  safe  or 
unsafe — beyond  what  may  be  required 
for  the  transfer  of  the  plates  from  the 
holders  to  the  developing  dish  or  tank. 
This  may  be  reduced  to  zero,  after  a 
little  practice  with  waste  negatives, 
which  enables  one  to  do  this  easily  and 
certainly  in  complete  darkness. 

Mr.  Watkins  in  his  excellent  little 


manual  gives  the  following  table  of 


temperature  coefficients : 

Pyro  soda — without  bromide . 1.5 

with  bromide . 1.9 

Kodak  powders . . 1.9 

Rodinal  Azol.  Victol.  Certenal. .  .  1.9 

Metol-Quinol . 1.9 

Glycin . 2.3 

Rvtol . 2.2 

Hydrokinone . 2.25 


I  might  remind  the  reader  that  the 
temperature  coefficients  tell  us  the  rel¬ 
ative  total  time  required  for  developing 
a  plate  for  the  same  density  at  two 
different  temperatures  separated  by  10 
degrees  C  or  18  degrees  F.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  it  takes  73/2  minutes  at 
50  degrees  F.  and  5  minutes  at  68  de¬ 
grees  F.,  the  temperature  coefficient 
would  be  7^2  divided  by  5,  or  il/2, 
or  1.5,  as  in  the  case  with  pyro  soda 
without  bromide. 

But  note  that  we  could  not  take  the 
midway  point  between  50  and  60  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  say  the  time  would  be 
midway  between  5  and  7J4  minutes. 
The  time  growth  (or  decrease)  is 
governed  by  the  compound  interest 
law.  For  instance,  suppose  a  fall  of 
1  degree  increased  the  time  by  2  per 
cent.  Then  the  fall  for  2  degrees 
would  be  1 02/ 1 00  multiplied  by 
102/100,  for  three  degrees  it  would  be 
102/100  multiplied  by  itself  three 
times.  So  that  for  13  degrees  fall  the 
increase  would  be  102/ 100  multiplied 
by  itself  18  times,  and  so  on. 

Whether  we  take  a  difference  of  13 
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degrees  or  20  degrees  it  matters  little 
in  actual  practice,  and  for  ease  of  cal¬ 
culation  I  have  based  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table  on  20  degrees  F.  difference, 
and  tabulated  only  for  steps  of  5  de¬ 
grees  between  50  degrees  and  70  de¬ 
grees  F.,  as  most  of  our  work  is  done 
within  these  limits. 

The  table  includes  three  temperature 
coefficients,  viz.,  1.5,  1.9,  and  2.25.  This 
list  is  taken  to  represent  all  the  three 
last  items  on  Mr.  Watkins’  list,  viz., 
Glycin,  Rytol,  and  Quinol. 

The  temperatures  given  in  the  first 
column  only  show  steps  of  5  degrees 
F.  Anything  intermediate  can  be  ap¬ 
proximated  in  practice ;  thus  54  or  63 
might  be  taken  as  a  little  longer  than 
65;  or  62  or  61  a  little  shorter  than 
60  degrees. 

T.C.  stands  for  temperature  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  course.  The  figures  under  this 
heading  show  the  relative  times  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Pyro 
soda  T.C.  1.5  the  relative  times  for 
60  degrees  and  55  degrees  are  as  1.22 
to  1.35  or  122  to  135.  But  for  T.C.  1.9 
the  relative  times  are  as  137  to  161. 
So  that  if  the  worker  finds  that  his 
own  pet  Pyro  soda  formula  gives  him 
what  he  wants  at  65  degrees  in  5  min¬ 
utes  and  wants  to  know  what  this  is 
equivalent  to  at  55  degrees  F.  he  has 
to  do  a  rule  of  three  sum.  Thus,  as 
65  degrees  or  1.1  is  to  55  degrees  or 
1.35  so  is  5  minutes  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired,  or  to  put  matters  in  the  form 
of  a  rule  multiply  the  old  time  known 
by  the  new  ratio  number  and  divide  by 
the  old  ratio  number.  In  the  above 
case  multiply  5  by  135  and  divide  by 
no  which  gives  us  6.13  or  6  minutes 
7  seconds,  or  “thereabouts.” 


TABLE  SHOWING  PROPORTIONAL  TIMES, 
ETC.,  FOR  DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURE 
COEFFICIENTS. 


F° 

i-5 

T.C. 

D. 

I 

T.C. 

9 

D. 

2. 

T.C. 

25 

D. 

m.s. 

m.s. 

m.s. 

70 

I. 

5-52 

1. 

S-20 

1. 

5-18 

65 

I. I 

6-30 

1. 17 

6-30 

1.22 

6-30 

60 

1 .22 

7-12 

i-37 

7-37 

1-5 

7-56 

55 

i-35 

7-57 

I. 6l 

8-56 

1-84 

9-46 

50 

i-5 

8.48 

1.9 

10-30 

2.25 

11-54 

Now  in  the  right  hand  column  of 
each  main  division  are  a  number  of 
times  in  minutes  and  seconds  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  time 
is  6]/2  minutes  for  65  degrees.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  somehow  or  other 
with  some  workers  6l/2  minutes  has 
become  a  kind  of  standard  time  for  this 
temperature.  Personally  I  attach  no 
importance  whatever  to  this  beyond  the 
case  of  my  pyro  soda  formula  which  I 
have  so  adjusted  to  give  me  a  some¬ 
what  bright  negative  in  these  times. 
In  the  first  instance  I  worked  out  this 
table  and  formula  for  use  in  connection 
with  photomirography  where  usually 
one  wants  a  fairly  bright  clean  nega¬ 
tive  from  which  one  can  get  bright 
lantern  sides.  With  this  formula 
(given  below)  probably  most  workers 
arriving  at  a  negative  for  contact  por¬ 
trait  printing  or  landscape  enlarging 
would  find  that  5  minutes  at  65  would 
be  preferable.  But  this  is  a  matter 
which  each  worker  must  by  one  or  two 
careful  trials  find  out  for  himself.  Once 
he  gets  the  right  time  for  his  own  pet 
formula  at  any  observed  temperature 
then  the  above  rule  of  three  and  time 
ratio  numbers  in  the  table  enables  him 
to  complete  the  time  table  for  other 
temperatures.  One  last  word.  On 
paper  it  is  of  course  quite  desirable  and 
ideal  always  to  develop  at  a  fixed  tem- 
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RAMBLER  ROSES 


Clias.  H.  Newman 


perature.  In  practice  most  of  us  find 
it  far  from  easy  to  keep  dishes,  bottles, 
and  all  else  at  say  65  when  everything 
in  the  dark  room  is  say  at  55.  Instead 
of  bothering  about  warming  solutions, 
dishes,  and  so  forth,  it  is  really  quicker 
and  better  to  take  things  as  they  are 
and  alter  the  time  of  development. 

My  pyro  formula  is  : 


A 

Pyro .  40  gr. 

Potas  melabisulphite . . 40  gr. 

Soda  sulphite  (cry) . 350  gr. 

Water  to .  10  oz. 

B 

Soda  carbonate  (cry) .  1  oz. 

Water  to . 10  oz. 


Use  equal  parts  of  A  and  B. 
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“AS  THE  EYE  SEES  IT 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  BLACAR 


WRITERS  on  things  photo¬ 
graphic  are  apt  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  “As  the  eye  sees  it” 
and  I  have  been  thinking  lately  as  to 
how  the  eye  does  see  it,  and  I  find  that 
my  ideas  on  the  question  were  not  as 
sharp  as  F/64  or  even  soft  focus,  but 
were  decidedly  fuzzy.  Of  course  the 
first  thing  is  that  it  is  not  my  eye  that 
sees  an  object  but  it  is  my  pair  of  eyes 
that  see  it.  That  is  readily  under¬ 
stood. 

On  looking  out  on  a  landscape  I 
find  that  my  eyes  see  a  small  portion  of 
the  scene  directly  before  me  quite 
plainly  and  I  see  that  part  with  both 
eyes,  but  the  part  of  the  scene  on  the 
extreme  right  is  seen  only  with  the 
right  eye,  and  that  on  the  extreme  left 
only  with  the  left  eye,  so  that  speak¬ 
ing  very  unscientifically,  it  is  as  if  one 
picture  is  seen  with  one  eye  and  an¬ 
other  picture  with  the  other  eye  and 
another  picture  with  both  and  they 
were  all  combined  into  a  kind  of  pano¬ 
ramic  picture. 

As  to  how  much  is  seen  I  find  that 
my  eyes  take  in  sideways  a  view  of 
about  180°.  Some  wide  angle  that. 
Try  it,  and  I  also  see  almost  down  to 
my  feet,  but  as  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
scene  it  seems  that  my  eye  lids  and 
brow  cut  off  some  of  the  view. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  I  use 
my  eyes  at  that  extreme  wide  angle  all 
the  time  and  actually  enjoy  it,  too.  In 
looking  at  a  landscape  I  find  that  I 
need  this  wide  angle  to  get  all  the 


beauty  and  perspective  ot  the  scene 
and  if  I  close  one  eye  I  lose  a  large 
part  of  the  beauty.  In  looking  at  dis¬ 
tant  hills  I  find  that  I  want  the  view 
clear  almost  to  my  feet  and  if  in  hold¬ 
ing  my  hands  so  as  to  block  off  part 
of  it  some  of  the  effect  is  lost  and  the 
same  also  if  I  hold  my  hands  so  as  to 
shut  off  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scene. 

A  big  bare  field  in  the  foreground 
which  seems  to  ruin  a  photograph  is 
found  in  nature  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  I  would  not  miss  any  of  it.  I 
like  it  as  well  as  if  there  were  promi¬ 
nent  objects  in  the  foreground. 

I  have  come  to  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  horse  who  is  obliged  to  wear 
blinders  and  get  a  narrow  angle  view 
of  life. 

Some  liken  the  action  of  the  two 
eyes  to  the  action  of  the  two  lenses 
of  the  stereoscopic  camera,  but  there 
is  considerable  difference,  for  each  lens 
of  the  camera  sees  all  of  the  object, 
only  from  different  viewpoints,  and  so 
gives  the  stereoscopic  effect  not  only 
in  the  center  of  the  picture  but  also 
at  the  extreme  left  and  right,  whereas 
if  they  acted  as  the  eyes  do  they  would 
give  the  stereoscopic  effect  only  in  the 
central  parts,  for  the  left  lens  would 
not  see  the  extreme  right  of  the  scene 
and  the  right  lens  would  not  see  the 
extreme  left. 

Our  eyes  are  stereoscopic  only  for 
the  central  part  of  the  field. 

As  to  how  much  I  see  plainly  at 
one  time  I  find  that  it  is  very  little.  I 
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look  across  the  room  at  an  object  a 
few  inches  to  one  side  of  the  clock  and 
I  cannot  read  the  time  on  the  dial.  If 
I  look  at  a  house  at  a  short  distance 
away  I  cannot  see  the  house  adjoining 
so  as  to  give  it  any  sort  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  look  at  a  window  in  the  first 
house  and  cannot  tell  whether  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  adjoining  one  are  square 
or  round.  Cannot  even  see  the  panes 
of  glass  or  the  sash  and  frame.  Look¬ 
ing  at  a  landscape  I  see  a  very  small 
part  in  the  center  plainly  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  fuzzier  than  the  rankest  fuzzy- 
graph  made  by  an  insane  photog¬ 
rapher.  And  I  like  it.  Also,  I  am  not 
looking  at  the  scene  with  dead  eyes  but 
with  eyes  that  are  very  much  alive  and 
they  are  at  rest  hardly  an  instant  but 
are  constantly  on  the  move  looking 
from  one  object  to  another  and  also 
constantly  changing  the  focus  if 
needed.  Would  anything  look  beauti¬ 
ful  to  me  if  my  eyes  were  not  con¬ 
stantly  roving  over  every  part  of  it  ? 

If  I  look  at  a  picture  of  a  landscape 
I  find  that  my  eyes  naturally  rove  all 
over  the  picture  the  same  as  they  do  in 
looking  at  the  nature  scene,  and  enjoy 
finding  new  beauties  even  out  to  the 
edges  as  well  as  I  enjoy  looking  at  the 
main  object  of  the  picture. 

As  for  the  distinctness  with  which 
my  eyes  see  I  find  that  they  are  in  a 
continual  fight  for  F/64  and  are  never 
satisfied  with  anything  else. 

Whether  I  look  at  things  near  or 
far,  a  picture  or  a  natural  scene  my 
eyes  instantly  focus  their  sharpest. 
My  eyes  being  my  optic  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  focus  on  distant  ob¬ 
jects,  and  years  before  I  ever  used  a 
camera  I  hied  to  an  oculist  and  got 
glasses  to  satisfy  that  craving  of  my 


eyes  for  F/64  and  it  opened  up  to  me 
a  new  and  beautiful  world  which  up  to 
that  time  I  had  never  seen. 

If  I  point  my  camera  at  a  man  fifty 
feet  away  I  get  a  picture  of  him  one 
inch  high  and  a  man  100  feet  away  is 
one-half  inch  high,  but  if  I  look  at 
these  two  men  my  eyes  seem  to  see 
them  as  just  about  the  same  bigness, 
and  a  four  story  house  at  half  a  mile 
seems  about  as  big  as  if  seen  at  half 
that  distance,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
picture  on  the  retina  of  my  eyes  is  as 
we  see  it  with  the  camera. 

I  am  just  beginning  to  wonder  as 
to  how  the  eye  does  see  it. 

I  look  at  a  bright  point  of  light  and 
there  seems  to  be  as  the  eye  sees  it, 
rays  of  colored  light  spreading  out 
from  each  point  and  coming  towards 
me.  Every  particle  of  the  rays  seem 
on  the  move  towards  me  but  if  I  put 
my  camera  up  and  focus  the  point  on 
the  ground  glass  and  then  look  at  the 
ground  glass  slightly  from  one  side  I 
find  that  the  image  is  not  as  the  eye 
seems  to  see  it  but  it  is  an  image  the 
exact  shape  of  the  light  but  there  are 
none  of  the  bright  moving  rays  that 
appeared  to  the  eye. 

I  see  a  window  with  the  sun  shining 
on  it  and  it  appears  to  my  eyes  a  great 
dazzling  light  with  the  rays  of  light 
all  coming  towards  me  and  the  shape 
of  the  window  as  far  as  I  can  tell  in 
very  much  like  a  circle  but  if  I  focus 
on  the  ground  glass  I  see  there  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  window  in  its  proper  shape 
and  with  its  sash  and  panes  of  glass 
as  I  know  there  are  no  beautiful  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  it  toward  the 
image. 

Why  can’t  we  take  the  sparkle  of 
snow  or  water  “as  the  eye  sees  it”  is 
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a  question  that  is  often  asked  and  a 
feat  that  is  often  attempted,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  a  failure.  To  see  the  sun  shining 
on  a  window  of  a  house  at  a  distance 
and  the  window  does  not  appear 
square  to  me  but  more  nearly  round 
with  the  cone  of  bright  rays  apparently 
streaming  out  from  it  toward  me  and 
every  particle  of  the  rays  seem  in  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  picture  of  it  on  the 
ground  glass  simply  shows  a  regular 
shaped  window  and  very  white.  Not 
the  slightest  trace  of  sparkle  as  I  can 
see.  The  same  also  with  a  waterfall. 
The  innumerable  points  of  light  that 
sparkle  are  seemingly  sending  out 
cones  of  bright  streamers  to  my  eye 
but  on  the  ground  glass  we  see  only 
patches  of  light  of  various  shapes. 

In  looking  at  the  picture  on  the 
ground  glass,  look  at  the  glass  from 
slightly  to  one  side  so  that  you  will 
simply  see  the  picture,  for  if  the  eye  is 
right  behind  the  glass  the  rays  from 
the  light  point  will  come  through  the 
glass  to  the  eye  and  so  spoil  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

I  find  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
that  I  see  that  has  not  some  sparkle 


and  that  the  beauty  is  greatly  due  to 
that  same  sparkle.  The  “great  white 
way”  without  the  sparkle  would  be 
as  tame  as  a  house  cat. 

“And  the  sheen  on  their  spears 
Was  like  the  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  waves  roll  nightly 
On  deep  Galilee.” 

But  the  camera  could  not  find  the 
“sheen  on  the  spears”  or  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  stars  on  the  sea,  for  that  is 
all  furnished  by  the  eye. 

“I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers 
thrown.” 

but  the  star  showers  are  tame  to  the 
camera. 

“All  at  once  in  air, 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare.” 

But  it  is  the  eye  that  sees  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  flashing;  the  camera  sees 
it  not. 

“I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light, 
Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red 
and  high.” 

Streams ;  that’s  just  how  it  appears 
to  the  eye. 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  FINDERS 


AS  soon  as  cameras  came  to  be 
held  in  the  hand,  and  the  expo¬ 
sure  made  without  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass, 
it  became  obvious  that  some  method 
would  have  to  be  employed  which 
would  enable  the  accurate  inclusion  of 
the  subject  to  be  assured.  Quite  a 
va'riety  of  devices  were  tried,  and 
though  many  of  these  are  not  now  in 
common  use,  they  are  all  available  in 
certain  cases.  We  may  classify  finders 
under  three  headings :  first ,  those 
which  indicate  the  image  and  its  defi¬ 
nition — that  is,  finders  which  focus  in 
unison  with  the  camera ;  second,  those 
which  merely  show  an  image  corre¬ 
sponding  in  angle  of  view  with  the 
camera  image ;  third,  those  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  central  object  or  the  center  of 
the  view  only.  Of  these  types  those 
included  under  the  second  heading  are 
by  far  the  most  common. 

Taking  class  one  first,  we  have  two 
well-marked  forms,  the  reflex  and  the 
twin  lens  camera.  Both  show  an 
image  the  same  size  as  the  negative 
will  be,  and  in  both  cases  can  focuss¬ 
ing  be  done  with  perfect  accuracy  up 
to  the  moment  of  exposure.  Herein  lie 
the  advantages  of  these  two  forms, 
that,  given  good  eyesight  and  a  proper 
arrangement  of  the  focussing  hood,  no 
one  need  ever  have  an  out-of-focus 
picture  or  one  which  includes  less  than 
the  desired  and  arranged  for  quantity 
of  subjects.  Focussing  and  selection 
are  both  as  certain  as  with  a  stand 
camera  with  its  ground  glass  screen 
and  focussing  cloth.  There  are,  how¬ 


ever,  one  or  two  points  which  must  be 
mentioned  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained  with  these  forms,  and  the  first 
is  that  accuracy  of  workmanship  in  the 
construction  of  the  camera  is,  in  either 
case,  essential.  For  example,  in  the 
twin  lens  camera  we  have  practically 
two  cameras,  one  above  the  other,  but 
the  upper  one  is  fitted  with  a  mirror,  so 
that  the  image  is  reflected  upwards  on 
to  the  horizontal  ground-glass  focuss¬ 
ing  screen.  This  mirror  and  the 
screen  need  accurate  adjustment,  in 
order  that  the  focussed  image  and  that 
thrown  by  the  other  lens  on  to  the 
plate  at  the  moment  of  exposure  may 
be  absolutely  identical  in  size  and  defi¬ 
nition.  The  two  lenses  require  to  be 
accurately  paired,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  iris  diaphragms  linked  up 
so  that  the  focussing  lens  may  be 
stopped  down  when  the  working  lens 
is  stopped  down.  The  exact  effect  is 
then  seen,  and  if  the  distance  is  re¬ 
quired  in  softened  definition  this  may 
be  done  with  certainty.  The  twin  lens 
instrument,  on  account  of  its  bulkiness, 
has  been  somewhat  superseded  by  the 
reflex  in  recent  years,  though  the  cost 
of  the  pair  of  lenses  is  usually  more 
than  made  up  by  the  elaborate  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  reflex  camera.  It  has,  in 
fact,  been  thought  that  a  good  reflex 
could  not  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a 
low  price,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
year  or  so  that  any  reflex  instrument 
of  reliability  and  first-class  workman¬ 
ship  has  been  available  at  a  popular 
price. 

The  comfort  of  working  with  either 
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form  of  camera  largely  depends  on 
the  focussing  hood  which  is  erected 
over  the  horizontal  ground  glass 
screen.  This  should  be  fairly  long  and 
close  fitting  round  the  eyes  and  over 
the  nose,  so  that  light  from  above  is 
excluded  from  the  screen  when  focus¬ 
sing  is  being  proceeded  with.  Theo¬ 
retically  it  would  be  better  if  each  hood 
were  made  for  its  own  user,  for  the 
length  could  then  be  adjusted  to  the 
length  of  sight,  short-sighted  people 
needing  a  short  hood,  and  so  on.  This 
method  would  be  expensive,  and  would 
have  other  disadvantages  as  well,  and 
the  difficulty  can  be  got  over  quite  well 
by  the  introduction  of  a  simple  pair 
of  eyeglasses  in  the  top  of  the  hood, 
coming  quite  near  to  the  eyes.  The 
glasses  must  be  adjusted  for  the  user, 
of  course. 

The  second  type  of  finder  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  forms,  the  ground  glass 
or  real  image  finder,  and  the  brilliant 
finder,  which  gives  what  is  called  a 
virtual  image.  The  latter  is  by  far  the 
most  common.  It  is  easier  to  see  the 
image  in  a  brilliant  finder  than  in  a 
ground  glass  one,  and  the  majority  of 
people  prefer  ease  of  working  to  accu¬ 
racy.  The  brilliant  finder,  especially 
in  its  cheaper  forms,  is  very  likely  to 
give  inaccurate  results,  unless  it  is 
viewed  from  a  point  exactly  above  it. 
The  errors  are  not,  perhaps,  very 
serious,  except  in  cases  where  there  is 
very  little  margin  for  error — -that  is,  in 
cases  where  the  view  required  goes 
very  near  to  the  edges  of  the  film  or 
plate.  It  is  sometimes  charged  against 
the  brilliant  finder  that  it  gives  rise  to 
under-exposure,  that  the  brightness  of 
the  image  is  such  that  one  is  led  to 
think  the  light  is  better  than  it  really 


is.  Of  course,  if  an  exposure  meter  is 
used  there  is  little  likelihood  of  this 
mistake  occurring. 

With  both  ground  glass  and  brilliant 
finders  the  hooding  of  the  finder  is  a 
great  advantage.  We  remember  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  early  box-form  hand- 
cameras  were  thought  well  of  because 
the  finders  were  so  deeply  sunk.  In 
some  instances  the  finder  was  two  or 
three  inches  down,  and  this  sinking 
ensured  the  adequate  shading  of  the 
image.  The  modern  tendency  towards 
the  extreme  of  portability  prevents 
anything  of  this  kind  being  done  with 
the  smaller  and  lighter  instruments, 
but  in  the  case  of  box-form  cameras 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  reason 
why  finders  should  not  be  so  sunk.  The 
only  objection  that  could  be  brought 
against  the  method  is  that  the  deep 
sinking  allows  an  accumulation  of  dust, 
which  is  difficult  to  get  out. 

Both  these  forms  of  finder  should 
be  as  large  as  convenient.  It  is  always 
easier  to  see  the  image  in  a  finder  one 
and  a  half  inches  square  than  in  a  tiny 
little  thing  about  three-eightbs  of  an 
inch.  Of  course,  we  are  not  suggest¬ 
ing  a  large  finder  on  a  vest-pocket 
camera,  but  many  instruments  of  quar¬ 
ter-plate  size  are  capable  of  carrying 
much  larger  finders,  and  would,  if  so 
fitted,  give  improved  results. 

Many  of  the  better  makes  of  camera 
have  the  finders  specially  marked  for 
the  lens  in  use.  It  is  really  almost  as 
important  to  do  this  as  to  engrave 
accurately  the  focussing  scale  for  each 
instrument.  But  every  worker  should 
test  for  himself  the  angle  of  view,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  finder  tells  the 
truth  as  to  what  will  be  recorded  on  the 
plate.  To  do  this,  two  white  sticks  may 
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be  placed  in  the  ground  and  moved 
about  so  that  one  comes  exactly  at  each 
edge  of  the  finder.  Thus  the  view  re¬ 
corded  will  be  that  seen  between  the 
two  white  sticks.  Then  a  photograph 
may  be  taken,  or,  if  possible,  the  image 
examined  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
placed  in  the  focal  plane,  and  the  two 
sticks  should  appear  just  on  the  edges 
of  the  plate  or  the  image.  In  the  same 
way  the  top  and  bottom  edges  may  be 
tested  by  placing  the  camera  so  that  the 
top  of  some  building  comes  just  to  the 
edge  of  the  finder,  and  laying  one  of 
the  white  sticks  on  the  ground  just  in 
the  view.  Of  course,  in  making  these 
tests  the  camera  must  be  supported  on 
some  firm  support,  screwed  on  a  tri¬ 
pod  for  preference.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  test  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 

We  have  referred  to  this  type  of 
finder  as  one  showing  the  same  angle 
of  view  as  the  lens,  and  the  method  we 


have  just  given  of  testing  the  finder  is 
to  make  sure  of  this  correspondence ; 
but  the  accurate  adjustment  can  only 
be  made  when  the  lens  is  focussed 
for  one  specific  distance.  Thus  if  the 
adjustment  is  made  when  the  lens  is  at 
infinity  there  will  be  an  error  when 
some  very  near  object  is  focussed,  for 
the  angle  of  view  will  then  be  some¬ 
what  narrower.  In  practice  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 
But  the  direct-vision  form  of  finder 
is  one  which  enables  the  angle  of  view 
of  the  finder  to  be  adjusted  in  perfect 
correspondence  with  the  angle  of  view 
the  lens  is  embracing.  Further,  the 
finders  in  type  one  show  automatically 
the  effect  of  raising  the  lens  to  cut  off 
foreground  or  include  the  upper  part 
of  a  building,  but  the  ground  glass  or 
brilliant  finders,  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  so. 
It  is  true  that  some  few  ground-glass 
finders  have  been  fitted  with  a  rising 
lens,  and  that  brilliant  finders  have 
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been  arranged  to  tip  up  in  such  a  way 
that  agreement  may  be  obtained  be¬ 
tween  finder  and  plate  images,  but 
these  are  the  exceptions.  Now,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  direct-vision  finder  in 
its  simplest  form  are  that  it  is  accurate 
as  regards  angle  of  view,  and,  as  re¬ 
gards  raising  to  the  front,  that  the 
view  is  seen  naturally — that  is,  not 
reversed  laterally,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  finders,  and  that  the  view  is 
never  blurred  by  rain  or  sea  spray,  as 
so  often  happens  with  the  glass  finders 
of  type  two.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
wire  frame  the  exact  rectangle  of  the 
efifective  size  of  the  plate — say,  4  ins. 
by  3  ins.  in  the  case  of  a  quarter-plate. 
This  frame  must  be  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  camera,  which  carries  the 
lens.  To  the  back  carrying  the  plate 
must  be  attached  a  pointer.  The  wire 
rectangular  frame  may  with  advantage 
have  cross-wires,  so  that  the  pointer 
may  be  sighted  in  line  with  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  wires.  Now,  obviously, 
when  the  front  is  racked  in  or  out,  the 
frame  travels  with  it,  and  as  the 
pointer  is  exactly  above  the  plate  the 
distance  between  pointer  and  frame 
varies,  just  as  that  between  lens  and 
plate  does,  these  distances  being  always 
equal  to  each  other.  So,  too,  when  the 
lens  is  raised  the  wire  frame  is  also 
raised,  and  shows  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  just  what  view  is  to  appear  on 
the  plate. 


Another  form  of  direct-vision  finder 
makes  use  of  a  concave  lens,  either 
double  concave  or  plano-concave.  In 
the  hands  of  experts  this  may  come 
under  the  type  two  group,  but  more 
usually  it  belongs  to  type  three,  for  it 
requires  that  the  eye  shall  be  placed 
at  exactly  the  right  distance  if  it  is  to 
show  with  accuracy  the  angle  of  view. 
Most  usually  it  is  simply  employed  to 
show  what  is  appearing  on  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
ensure  that  the  principal  object  shall 
come  on  the  center  of  the  plate,  the 
worker  relying  on  his  experience  of  the 
instrument  to  get  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  object,  so  as  to  include 
everything  he  requires. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  with  a 
camera  fitted  with  one  of  the  reflecting 
types  of  finder  it  is  required  to  work 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  in  such 
cases  the  camera  must  often  be  pointed 
at  the  object  without  using  the  finder 
proper,  simply  sighting  along  one  cor¬ 
ner  as  the  camera  is  lifted  up,  and  at 
the  moment  of  exposure.  It  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  surprising  how  accurate 
one’s  aim  may  be  if  there  is  no  hesita¬ 
tion  about  the  matter.  A  tube  on  the 
top  of  the  instrument,  or  let  into  it,  if 
of  sufficient  diameter,  would  form  an 
excellent  sighting  finder,  and  one 
which  would  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  miss  the  chief  object  of  the 
subject. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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AN  ELECTRIC  SHUTTER  RELEASE 


CAMERA  users  often  desire  to 
take  pictures  including  them¬ 
selves,  or  of  subjects,  such  as 
wild  animals  and  the  like  that  can  only 
be  taken  while  the  photographer  is 
concealed  at  a  distance  from  the  cam¬ 
era.  This  requires  a  long  distance 
shutter  release,  and  for  this  purpose 
an  easily  constructed  attachment  has 
been  devised  that  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
lease  the  shutter  from  any  distance, 
by  means  of  the  current  from  a  small 
pocket  dry  battery. 


battery  with  one  wire  of  the  magnet. 
A  wire  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the 
desired  distance  from  the  camera  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  other  wire  of  the  magnet, 
and  another  wire  of  the  same  length 
is  fastened  to  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery. 

A  rubber  band  (9)  is  slipped  over 
the  finger  release  of  the  shutter,  the 
other  end  being  slipped  over  any  con¬ 
venient  nut  on  the  camera  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  gives  sufficient  pull  to 
draw  down  the  finger  release,  thus 


The  device  releases  the  shutter  as 
soon  as  contact  is  made  by  a  push  but¬ 
ton,  or  otherwise,  and  consists  of  a 
small  electro-magnet  (1)  fastened  to 
a  wooden  base  (3)  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  To  this  base  is  also  fas¬ 
tened  a  pivotal  metal  hook  (2)  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  easily  drawn  over 
the  pull  of  the  magnet.  This  device 
is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  front 
board  of  the  camera  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  tin  bent  in  such  a  way  that  it 
forms  a  clamp,  (4).  A  short  length 
of  wire  (5)  connects  one  pole  of  the 


opening  the  shutter.  The  release  is 
now  drawn  up  and  held  in  this  position 
by  the  metal  hook  (2).  As  soon  as 
the  current  passes  through  the  magnet 
the  hook  is  drawn  over,  releasing  the 
finger  release,  and  the  rubber  band  in¬ 
stantly  draws  it  down,  thus  setting  ofif 
the  shutter  at  the  instant  the  button  is 
pressed,  or  contact  made  in  some  other 
way.  When  everything  is  connected 
one  can  retire  to  any  distance  from  the 
camera,  limited  only  by  the  length  of 
the  wires,  and  at  the  vital  moment 
make  the  exposure.  This  electrical  re- 
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lease  can  be  put  to  many  other  uses  by 
the  ingenious  photographer,  such  as 
trapping  with  the  camera,  by  having 
the  contact  in  the  form  of  a  trip  which 


is  set  off  by  the  animal  in  front  of  the 
camera,  or  used  in  conjunction  with  an 
electrical  flash  lamp  it  will  set  off  both 
shutter  and  flash  simultaneously. 


A  USEFUL  METHOD  FOR  HIDING  DEFECTS 

IN  SKIES 


IT  unfortunately  frequently  happens 
that  some  of  the  most  artistic 
negatives  are  marred  by  some  de¬ 
fect  in  the  sky,  which  will  show  in  the 
print.  The  following  method  will  be 
found  very  useful,  not  only  when  the 
sky  is  defective  from  marks,  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  little  light 
into  a  sky  unnaturally  thin  and  gray. 

Gum  to  the  back  of  the  negative  a 
piece  of  tracing-paper  of  the  right  size, 
taking  care  to  get  it  perfectly  smooth. 
Now  with  a  very  soft  and  black  draw¬ 
ing-pencil  work  rapidly  on  the  paper 
over  the  defect,  making  the  lines  take 
every  direction  until  indefinite  fleecy 
clouds  are  formed.  More  pressure 
must  be  used  just  where  the  defect  is 
situated,  and  the  edges  can  be  softened 
off  to  any  extent.  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  do  not  work  with  the  brush 
this  method  will  give  more  softness, 
and  will  be  found  more  manageable 
than  India-ink.  When  it  happens  that 
the  sky  is  too  uniform  in  tint,  a  few 
lines  rapidly  made,  and  lightly  touched, 
will  do  wonders  in  improving  the  effect 
of  the  negative. 


Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
sky  a  trifle  darker  in  places  where  it  is 
too  white.  In  such  a  case  gum  tissue- 
paper  at  the  back,  and  then  dip  the 
finger  in  paraffine  oil,  and  after  wiping 
off  that  which  is  superfluous,  rub 
rapidly  on  the  parts  it  is  desirable  to 
darken.  If  there  is  not  much  paraffine 
on  the  finger  the  edge  will  not  be  so 
abrupt.  By  the  employment  of  the 
pencil  afterward  very  effective  clouds 
can  be  introduced  with  a  sky  hopelessly 
blank. 

This  method  will  also  be  found  very 
efficient  for  vignetting  where  a  special 
form  of  vignette  is  required.  The 
paraffine  should  be  applied  freely  to 
the  tissue-paper  just  where  the  first 
softening  off  is  desired,  and  the  pencil 
can  be  made  to  complete  the  gradation. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  have  cardboard 
outside,  but  cotton-wool  will  not  be 
needed,  and  thus  the  general  shape  of 
the  vignette  will  not  be  altered. 

With  a  little  taste,  most  artistic  re¬ 
sults  can  be  produced,  both  in  land¬ 
scapes  and  portraits,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  method. 
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AFTER  the  vacations,  returning 
home  with  a  full  bag  of  exposed 
'  plates,  most  of  us  are  greatly 
tempted  to  rush  through  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  our  plates  in  a  wholesale  non¬ 
discriminating  manner.  Were  we 
always  quite  sure  that  the  best  possible 
had  been  obtained  in  the  matter  of 
exposure,  then  lack  or  wholesale  de¬ 
velopment  might  prevail,  and  give  us 
the  best  average.  But  it  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  errors  of  judgment  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  limited  us  in  some 
way.  After  development  we  see  that  a 
little  more  personal  attention  to  this  or 
that  negative  would  have  made  an  ap¬ 
preciable  difference.  Then,  again,  just 
at  first — after  being  out  of  the  dark 
room  for  a  few  weeks — our  judgment 
is  not  quite  so  keen  as  it  is  after  a 
number  of  negatives  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  printed.  Past  experience 
leads  us  to  advise  that  just  at  first,  at 
any  rate,  one  should  develop  a  few 
plates,  either  singly  or  in  quite  small 
batches ;  let  these  dry,  and  take  a  print 
or  two  before  completing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  exposures. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Another  “after-vacation  hint”  is  a 
word  of  warning  against  the  risk  of 
using  stale  solutions.  This  does  not 
imply  that  a  few  weeks  keeping  means 


wholesale  spoiling  of  all  one’s  solu¬ 
tions.  Some  stock  solutions,  like  rodi- 
nal,  paramidophenol,  etc.,  seem  to  keep 
well  for  a  very  long  time ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  feel  shy  about  using  solu¬ 
tions  of  soda  sulphite  or  carbonate  that 
have  been  made  up  longer  than  two 
or  at  the  most,  three  weeks.  In  any 
case,  we  do  not  favor  making  up  solu¬ 
tions  or  anything  in  great  quantity 
that  one  uses  in  development,  as  all 
developers  work  better  when  freshly 
dissolved.  Moreover,  making  up  only 
such  quantities  as  are  likely  to  be  used 
up  within  the  month  makes  for  econ¬ 
omy,  as  well  as  clean-working  solu¬ 
tions.  In  general,  it  is  cheaper  to 
throw  away  suspected  solutions  than 
to  risk  spoiling  exposed  plates  by 
using  stale  developers.  We  can  always 
renew  the  solutions,  but  not  always 
repeat  the  exposures. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Next  to  the  error  of  under-exposure 
we  may  place  its  common  companion, 
over-development.  It  is  a  natural  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  if  a  plate  has 
been  under-exposed  the  best  treatment 
we  can  give  it  is  extra  development. 
But  as  a  matter  of  experience  it  is 
found  that  if  the  least  exposed  parts 
— the  shadow  details — do  not  come  out 
in  a  moderate  time  of  development 
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they  will  not  come  out  at  all,  no  matter 
how  long  development  is  continued. 
Then,  again,  if  development  be  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  the  stage  when  shadow 
detail  has  come  out  we  get  nothing 
further  in  the  way  of  picture  image, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  accentuating 
the  contrasts.  In  the  course  of  time 
we  get  the  high  lights  so  dense  that  by 
the  time  they  are  printed  through  we 
get  the  darker  parts  so  intensely  dark 
as  to  be  all  one  flat  and  detail-less  mass 
of  meaninglessness ;  shorter  printing 
means  shadow  detail,  but  no  gradation 
in  the  lighter  tones.  The  practical 
moral  is  careful  avoidance  of  over¬ 
development  on  the  one  side  or  under¬ 
development  on  the  other. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

This  is,  of  course,  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection.  But  suppose  we  err  in  one 
or  other  direction,  what  then  ?  Pro¬ 
vided  that  all  the  desired  detail  in  the 
shadows  has  put  in  an  appearance, 
then  under-development  is  only  a 
matter  of  insufficient  density  contrast. 
This  can  be  corrected  by  adding  more 
dense  material  to  that  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  ordinary  process  of  inten¬ 
sification.  If  we  err  here,  then,  we 
can  remove  the  excess  of  added  ma¬ 
terial  (by  the  uranium  process  we  can 
bring  back  the  negative  to  its  original 
condition  quite  easily).  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  over-development  means 
that  we  must  remove  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  if,  in  error,  we  remove  too 
much  we  have  no  means  of  compen¬ 
sating  for  the  error.  Thus  it  is  easily 
seen  that  it  is  safer  to  intensify  than 
to  reduce  a  negative.  Whence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that,  provided  we  have  got  out 
all  the  shadow  detail,  it  is  better  to 


under-develop  than  to  over-develop. 
Also  a  soft  contrast  negative  offers  us 
a  greater  range  of  after-treatment  than 
does  a  hard-contrast  one. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Unless  the  worker  has  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  it  is  quite  advisable  for 
him  to  take  a  trial  print  before  at¬ 
tempting  anything  in  the  direction  of 
after-treatment.  If  economy  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  consideration,  he  need  not 
us  a  full-size  sheet.  A  quite  small 
piece  will  suffice — not  more  than  a 
quarter  the  size  of  the  negative — pro¬ 
vided  that  this  is  large  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  a  piece  of  the  densest  and  a  piece 
of  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  negative, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  two  extremes 
of  the  printing  scale  at  one  printing. 
Such  trial  prints  are  of  great  assist¬ 
ance,  first  in  classifying  the  negatives 
into  those  which  require  intensifica¬ 
tion — much  or  little,  as  the  case  may 
be — and  those  that  require  reduction, 
which  is  always  a  process  that  calls  for 
cautious  treatment. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Chance  or  coincidence  has  brought 
under  our  notice  during  the  last  few 
days  quite  a  number  of  out-of-focus 
prints  which,  curiously  enough,  illus¬ 
trate  various  causes  for  a  similar  re¬ 
sult.  As  this  trouble  seems  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  moment,  it  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  point  out  those 
symptoms  which  help  us  to  diagnose 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  If  all  the 
parts  and  planes  are  out  of  focus  we 
may  suspect  that  the  camera  moved 
at  moment  of  exposure.  In  that  case 
the  blur  probably  will  show  more  in 
one  direction  than  another,  according 
as  the  camera  was  moved  up  or  down, 
or  sideways. 
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The  general  trend  to  smaller  rather 
than  larger  pictures  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  One  reason  no 
douht  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing 
tendency  to  use  smaller  cameras  of  the 
pocket  type.  General  experience  goes 
to  show  that  when  we  enlarge  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  average  type  beyond  some 
four  or  five  liameters  (4  by  3  to  16  by 
12,  or  20  by  16)  we  are  apt  to  get  a 
gritty  or  granular  effect  that  is  far 
from  pleasant.  But  to-day  one  hears 
the  quarter-plate  being  called  a  large 
size  of  hand-camera.  The  y/2  by  2 1/> 
plate  is  far  more  popular  as  a  pocket 
instrument,  while  still  smaller  sizes 
are  coming  into  vogue.  If  we  enlarge 
the  y/2  by  2^2  plate  to  the  above- 
named  degree  we  only  get  a  14  by  10 
or  1 7  by  12  print.  There  are  other 
considerations  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  When  the  picture  is  on 
a  small  scale  we  may  easily  accept  and 
pass  over  undesirable  features  which 
are  so  small  that  they  pass  without  be¬ 
coming  irritating,  but  these  same  fea¬ 
tures  enlarged,  say,  fourfold,  may  be¬ 
come  quite  unacceptable.  Thus,  the 
sail  of  a  boat  seen  on  a  quite  small 
scale  may  at  times  pass  as  a  small 
patch  of  blank  white  paper,  but  the 
same  object  occupying  a  noticeable 
extent  of  the  picture  space  becomes  of¬ 
fensive  if  presented  as  a  conspicuous 
patch  of  blank  paper.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  small  and  large  patches  of 
black.  Again,  if  some  subjects  (com¬ 
positions)  are  enlarged  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  the  pictures  “fall  to 
pieces,”  as  the  saying  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  compositions 
which,  seen  on  a  small  scale,  have  a 
niggling  appearance,  but  when  en¬ 
larged  to  a  suitable  degree  are  greatly 


benefited  by  being  “opened  out.”  Thus 
each  case  has  to  be  treated  on  its 
merits — no  hard-and-fast  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  laid  down.  Again,  one 
has  to  take  into  account  the  size  and 
lighting  of  the  room  where  the  picture 
is  to  be  hung.  In  a  large  and  well- 
lighted  gallery  we  can  accept  a  much 
larger  and  bolder  picture  than  is  en¬ 
tirely  welcome  in  a  small  apartment 
in  a  somewhat  softened  and  subdued 
light.  These  considerations  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  considerations  en¬ 
tering  into  this  matter,  but  they  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  degree  of  enlargement  best 
suited  to  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  moment. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  PICTURE  SAVER 

Many  of  us  are  careless,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  it  comes  to  minor  inci¬ 
dents  in  our  every-day  living.  We 
may  take  a  remarkable  picture  with 
our  camera,  and  while  talking  to  our 
companion — or  even  without  a  com¬ 
panion  for  an  excuse — forget  to  turn 
our  film.  Of  course  our  next  picture 
goes  on  the  one  we  have  already  taken, 
and  we  lose  them  both. 

A  few  inventions  have  been  made 
to  uncover  some  device  to  aid 
the  careless  photographer  in  sav¬ 
ing  his  pictures.  Some  of  the  more 
advanced  ideas  have  been  mention  in 
The  Times,  but  this  is  new  and  has, 
as  yet,  never  been  brought  to  public 
notice.  Air.  P.  J.  Besosa,  of  New 
York  City,  has  already  applied  for  a 
patent  for  a  “Picture  Saver,”  an  in¬ 
genious  device  quite  novel  in  its  very 
essence.  He  leaves  the  old  idea  of 
trying  to  apply  some  form  of  lock  to 
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the  film  spool,  and  diverts  his  efforts 
to  the  shutter,  in  connection  with  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  film.  There  is  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  mechanism  which  touches  the  film, 
as  it  is  rolled,  and  from  this  a  cable 
connected  to  the  shutter  exposure-arm. 
After  a  picture  is  taken  (the  exposure 
may  be  either  time  or  instantaneous), 
the  exposure-arm  of  the  shutter  is 
locked,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
to  again  expose  the  already  taken  pic¬ 
ture.  This  lock  can  only  be  released 
by  turning  the  film  for  the  next  expo¬ 
sure. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

On  page  285  of  our  July  issue,  we 
published  an  article  by  Charles  I. 
Reid  on  “Using  the  Tripod.”  It  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
this  same  idea  by  C.  A.  Conradi,  was 
published  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Camera,  and  we  are  glad  to  give 
Mr.  Conradi  full  credit  for  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  this  method  of  using  the  tri¬ 
pod. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  August  issue  of  Portrait  con¬ 
tains  among  other  useful  information 
a  very  suggestive  and  helpful  article 
by  Sydney  Allan  on  “The  Treatment 
of  the  Neck.”  This  is  the  tenth  of  the 
series  of  “The  Features  of  the  Human 
Face.”  Copies  will  be  supplied  by 
writing  the  Ansco  Company,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Goerz  American  Optical  Com¬ 
pany  recently  issued  two  very  attrac¬ 
tive  booklets  on  their  Lenses  and 
Cameras.  These  contain  a  great  deal 
of  good  solid  information  for  the 
camera  user,  and  if  for  any  reason, 
your  dealer  cannot  furnish  you  with  a 
copy,  write  to  C.  P.  Goerz  American 


Optical  Co.,  317  East  34th  Street,  New 
York  City,  who  will  be  glad  to  supply 
you. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Practical  Cinematography  and  Its 
Applications,  by  Frederick  A.  Tal¬ 
bot.  With  93  illustrations.  262 
Pages.  121110.  Cloth.  $1.00  net. 
Postpaid,  $1.10. 

Motion  pictures  have  entered  so 
much  into  the  needs  of  the  world’s 
amusement  and  instructions  that  both 
professional  and  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  will  soon  find  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  making  pictures  must  be 
a  part  of  their  every-day  equipment. 
This  is  practically  the  only  authorita¬ 
tive  work  on  the  subject,  and  covers 
all  the  processes  of  motion  picture 
work  simply  and  thoroughly  and  in  a 
non-technical  manner. 

The  book  has  been  written,  more¬ 
over,  with  the  express  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  amateur  who  is  attracted  to¬ 
ward  cinematography.  It  is  not  a 
technical  treatise,  but  is  written  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  to  grasp  the  first  principles  of 
the  art,  and  the  apparatus  employed  in 
its  many  varied  applications. 

At  the  same  time  the  volume  will 
also  prove  of  use  to  the  expert  hand, 
by  introducing  him  to  what  may  be 
described  as  the  higher  branches  of  the 
craft. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  BOOK  ON  THREE-COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three-Color  Photography  :  With 
Special  Reference  to  Three- 
Color  Printing  and  Similar  Pro¬ 
cesses, 

is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Arthur  Von 
Hubl,  director  of  the  Research  Depart- 
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ments  of  the  Royal  Imperial  Military 
Geographical  Institute  in  Vienna,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Henry  Oscar  Klein.  The  first 
German  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1907,  and  it  was  probably  the  first 
work  published  which  entered  into  all 
the  details  concerning  three-color  pho¬ 
tography. 

This  work  has  been  largely  rewritten 
since  the  first  English  edition  appeared 
in  1904. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  important  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  color 
sensitizing,  whilst  complicated  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  simplified,  and  have 
become  the  foundations  on  which 
prosperous  businesses  have  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Three-Color  Process  Work,  once  a 
monopoly  of  one  or  two  firms,  which 
are  now  long  extinct,  has  become  the 
property  of  all.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  influence  of  standard  works  on 
Color  Photography,  of  which  Hubl’s 
“Three-Color  Photography,”  is  a  class¬ 
ical  example,  and  to  the  efforts  of 
numerous  excellent  technical  journals 
in  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  involved. 

The  book  is  published  by  A.  W. 
Penrose  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  109  Farrington 
Road,  London,  England,  and  sells  for 
$3.50  a  copy. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  held  at  Indianapolis,  July 
19-24,  there  was  a  large  representation 
of  the  students  and  former  students 
of  the  college,  seven  having  had  pic¬ 
tures  accepted.  Mr.  Edward  Weston, 


student  of  1908,  was  successful  both  at 
this  Convention,  and  at  the  one  in 
1914,  in  having  one  of  his  prints 
chosen  for  the  Salon. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Spell  of  the  Holy  Land,  by 
Archie  Bell.  The  Page  Co.,  Boston, 
Publishers.  Price,  $2.50  net. 

Of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  one 
above  others  which  without  visita¬ 
tion  casts  a  charm  over  us  is  the  Holy 
Land.  This  is  accounted  for  by  our 
earliest  teachings,  and  the  happenings 
and  promises  of  life  eternal  made 
therein  through  the  Saviour  of  Man¬ 
kind. 


'The  Street  called  Straight,”  Damascus 


Mr.  Bell’s  journey  has  probably 
been  undertaken  by  others  with  as 
much  thoroughness,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  were  as  much  under 
a  spell  even  though  the  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  for  tourists  are  very 
poor.  This  feature  is  being  rapidly 
improved.  The  facilities  for  travel 
are  very  crude,  the  conveyances 
primitive  and  the  roads  in  most  cases 
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wretched.  But  with  all  these  discom¬ 
forts  the  pilgrim  will  travel  on,  sub¬ 
jecting  himself  to  inconveniences  that 
he  may  see  further  more  of  the  places 
made  holy  through  association  with 
Him,  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  sojourn 
here  on  earth. 

The  itinerary  of  this  journey  is 
from  Egypt  to  Jaffa,  Judea,  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  of  each.  The  text  is  written  in 
such  manner  as  will  hold  the  attention 
of  all  as  the  record  of  the  journey  is 
revealed.  The  book  contains  twenty 
chapters,  bibliography  and  index,  a 
map  in  colors,  and  forty-eight  illustra¬ 
tions,  eight  of  which  are  in  color.  A 
most  interesting  book  for  all  and 
especially  so  for  the  student  or  teacher. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

is  the  name  of  a  new  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  books  which  treat  of  various 
photographic  subjects  of  present-day 
interest  in  a  thorough  and  practical 
manner.  Each  one  gives  all  the  in¬ 
formation  on  its  subject  which  seems 
to  the  editors  to  be  worth  the  attention 
of  the  average  worker.  The  books  are 
well  printed,  sewed  to  open  flat,  illus¬ 
trated  when  necessary,  and  will  fit  the 
pocket.  They  sell  at  25  cents  in  paper 
and  50  cents  in  cloth,  and  you  can  get 
them  from  most  photographic  dealers. 
Two  are  ready  now. 

THE  SECRET  OF  EXPOSURE 

is  a  thorough  guide  to  exposure  under 
all  conditions,  and  will  enable  you  to 
make  perfect  negatives  every  time.  All 
the  factors  of  exposure  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  exhaustive  tables  given,  and 
the  use  of  meters  thoroughly  gone  into. 


beginner's  troubles 
contains  some  hundred  practical  para¬ 
graphs  on  how  to  make  perfect  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints,  written  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  useful  to  every  photog¬ 
rapher.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
them,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

#  #  V 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  conven¬ 
tions  ever  held  by  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America  closed  July 
24,  at  Indianapolis,  with  the  selection 
of  Cleveland  for  the  1916  meeting  and 
the  election  of  the  following  officers : 

President,  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio ;  First  Vice-President,  Ryland 
W.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Second 
Vice-President,  Homer  T.  Harden, 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Hol- 
singer,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Mr.  John 
I.  Hoffman  retains  the  position  of  paid 
secretary. 

The  Women’s  Federation  elected  the 
following  officers  :  President,  Maybelle 
Goodlander,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Clara  Louise  Hagins,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. ;  Second  Vice-President, 
Mamie  Gerhard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  Bayard  Wootten, 
New  Berne,  N.  C. 

Certificates  for  the  permanent  ex¬ 
hibit  were  presented  to  Mary  L.  Smith, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Pearl  Grace 
Loehr,  New  York  City;  Miss  Meade, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Gerhard  Sisters,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  E.  E.  Doty,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Joe  Knaffl,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
complimentary  recognition ;  Rem¬ 
brandt  Studio,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C. 
R.  Reeves,  Anderson,  Ind. ;  J.  L.  Sip- 
prell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  Weston, 
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Tropico,  Cal.;  Victor  Georg,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Titus  &  Burnell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Hoover  Art  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
James  W.  Porter,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
J.  A.  Bell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Strieker  Studio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

With  about  fifteen  hundred  paid 
members  and  a  convention  attendance 
of  over  twelve  hundred,  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  seems  in  the  most  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  it  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  feeling  and  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  prevailing  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  point  to  the  fact  that  the  prosper¬ 
ity  and  success  of  the  organization  are 
not  measured  by  numbers  alone. 

The  manufacturers’  exhibits  were 
displayed  at  The  German  House,  a 
clubhouse  frequently  used  for  conven¬ 
tion  purposes,  and  the  business  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  auditorium. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

TIPS  FOR  THE  AMATEUR. 

Dip  corks  in  melted  wax  before 
corking  up  chemicals  and  they  will  be 
easy  to  remove,  and  will  keep  the 
chemicals  air  tight. 

A  convenient  way  to  keep  ortol,  me- 
tol,  etc.,  is  to  weight  it  out  in  small 
amounts — say,  ten  grains — and  put  it 
in  large  size  capsules.  Return  these 
to  the  original  bottle  and  keep  tightly 
corked.  One  or  more  capsules  can  be 
turned  out  in  the  hand  without  expos¬ 
ing  the  rest  to  the  air. 

A  medicine  dropper  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  dark  room,  but  it  is 
rather  aggravating  to  try  to  use  ordi¬ 


nary  straight  dropper  in  a  large  bottle. 
However,  the  dropper  with  the  tip 
bent  at  a  small  angle  will  get  at  the  last 
drop  of  chemical  no  matter  how  large 
the  bottle.  A  mixture  of  one  part  salt, 
one  part  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  two 
parts  common  wood  ashes  will  clean 
brass,  enamel  or  rubber.  Rinse  well 
and  dry  thoroughly.  c.  b.  p. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

DARK  ROOM  HELPS. 

A  cloth  folded  several  times  placed 
under  the  trays  used  in  developing  will 
absorb  all  spilt  chemicals,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  rivulets  from  ruining  carpets 
or  clothes. 

If  one  should  have  an  incandescent 
electric  light  in  the  dark  room,  a  dandy 
developing  light  can  be  made  by  cover¬ 
ing  bulb  with  the  black  paper  that 
comes  with  plates  and  paper,  first  cut¬ 
ting  a  hole  the  size  of  a  dollar  on  one 
side.  Now  cover  the  black  paper  with 
ruby  fabric,  fastening  both  papers  se¬ 
curely  with  rubber  bands.  The  light 
with  the  ruby  fabric  alone  would  be 
too  strong  for  safety. 

If  the  hands  are  washed  after  each 
immersion  in  developer,  using  a  large 
size  crystal  of  citric  acid  freely  instead 
of  soap,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
staining. 

Thrust  two  pins  crosswise  through 
the  corks  of  all  poison  chemicals  so  the 
point  will  stick  one  if  they  should  try 
to  remove  the  cork.  Then  should  you 
carelessly  leave  it  in  baby’s  reach,  it 
will  let  it  alone.  g.  b.  p. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


HANDY  REDUCING  PASTE 

QUICKEST  and  SAFEST 
For  accurate  local  work  on  a  Dry  Negative 
1  Box  and  Directions,  30  cents 

L.  C.  BISHOP,  508  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


DLn(-n»vnnL/M.P  Sell  Post  Cards  from 
I  hotOgrflpnCrS  yOUr  negatives.  Put 

them  in  the  stores,  there  is  money  in  it. 
YOU  HAVE  THE  NEGATIVES,  WE  WILL  MAKE  THE  CARDS 

100  from  1  negative,  $  2.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,$  3.25 

300  from  1  negative,  4.20  from  5  to  10  negatives,  6.30 

500  from  1  negative,  6.25  from  5  to  10  negatives,  8.00 

1000  from  1  negative,  10.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,  12.50 

Delivery  from  3  to  5  days,  return  postage  10  cents  per  100 
Sample  card  and  complete  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  free- 
A  new  Post  Card  size  convertible  anastigmat  lens 
in  cells,  with  case,  will  cover  5x7  plate  wide  open, 
$18.00  post  paid. 

We  take  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  in  exchange. 
Ask  us  before  buying. 

WRIGHT  RACINE,  W1S. 


EXPERIENCED  LADY  PHOTO- 
GRAPHER  desires  position.  Commer¬ 
cial  or  studio.  Receptionist,  spotting  and 
office  assistant.  Stenographer.  References. 
Address  EXPERIENCE,  1  hoto  Times. 


j^EEP  yourself  posted.  Read  all  the 
advertisements  in  this  issue  care¬ 
fully — and  don’t  forget  to  mention 
THE  TIMES  when  you  write. 


STUDIO  FOR  SALE  in  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon.  Best  located — best  studio  in 
town;  11x14  outfit;  large  skylight  and 
large  operating  room.  Large  electric 
flash  skylight  for  night  work.  Other 
business  demands  attention. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 


STOP!  LOOK! 

Our  New  No.  19  BARGAIN  LIST  which  is  now 
ready  is  belter  than  ever.  Contains  some  startling 
values  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and  Photographic  Supplies. 
Imported  lea  and  Butcher  Cameras.  Headquarters 

for  Cyko  Paper. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

111%  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


BARGAIN  LIST  127 

NOW  READY 

GREATEST  EVER! 
WILLOUGHBY  &  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
Stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  ao  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue— NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


gEND  US  the  names  of  your  friends 
who  are  interested  in  photography — 
we  want  to  send  them  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Practical  Photography 

is  the  name  of  a  new  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  books  which  will  treat  of  various 
photographic  subjects  of  present-day  in¬ 
terest  in  a  thorough  and  practical  man¬ 
ner.  Each  one  will  give  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  its  subject  which  seems  to  the 
editors  to  be  worth  the  attention  of  the 
average  worker.  The  books  will  be  well 
printed,  sewed  to  open  flat,  illustrated 
when  necessary,  and  will  fit  the  pocket. 
They  will  sell  at  25  cents  in  paper  and 
50  cents  in  cloth,  and  you  can  get  them 
from  most  photographic  dealers.  Two 
are  ready  now. 

THE  SECRET  OF  EXPOSURE 

is  a  thorough  guide  to  exposure  under 
all  conditions,  and  will  enable  you  to 
make  perfect  negatives  every  time.  All 
the  factors  of  exposure  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  exhaustive  tables  given,  and  the 
use  of  meters  thoroughly  gone  into. 

BEGINNER’S  TROUBLES 
contains  some  hundred  practical  para¬ 
graphs  on  how  to  make  perfect  negatives 
and  prints,  written  from  long  experience 
and  useful  to  every  photographer.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  we  will 
send  them  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 

435  POPE  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


USE 

WHITING  I 

DAPERS 

Bonds 

Linens 

Ledgers 

Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND 

COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets 

.  .  .  New  York 

Mills-  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Three  Thousand  Dollars 

for  Pictures. 


No  one  knows  the  Kodak  more 
intimately  than  the  Kodak  amateur. 
The  only  way  any  of  us-  can  know  a 
thing  thoroughly  is  from  experience 
and  it  is  by  actual  experience,  day  in 
and  day  out,  that  the  amateur  knows 
his  Kodak.  He  has  learned  the  various 
features  that  distinguish  it — its  sim¬ 
plicity,  its  dependability,  and  he  has 
discovered  the  many  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  successfully  put  And  so  the 
advertising  contest  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  offering  $3,000  for 
photographs  illustrating  Kodak  advan¬ 
tages  or  picture-taking  delights  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Kodak  ama¬ 
teur — and  Kodak  amateur  means  you. 

You  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  the  combination  of  your 
experience,  brains,  and  Kodak  had  a 
very  real  value  to  you.  It  may  be 
worth  something  to  us — as  much  as  five 
hundred  dollars,  perhaps.  In  any 
event,  the  time  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  contest  will  be  anything  but 
wasted.  You  will  'find  it  interesting 
and  a  line  of  work  with  which  any 
Kodaker  can  well  afford  to  become 
better  acquainted. 

The  contest  this  year  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  along  unusually  interesting  and 
definite  lines.  Pictures  are  desired 
illustrating  any  of  the  five  slogans: 
“Take  a  Kodak  with  you”,  “AH  out¬ 
doors  invites  your  Kodak”,  “There 
are  no  game  laws  for  those  who  hunt 
with  a  Kodak”,  “Let  the  children 
Kodak”,  and  “Write  it  on  the  film  at 
the  time”.  For  the  picture  best  illus¬ 
trating  each  slogan,  three  hundred 
dollars  will  be  awarded,  for  the  second 
best,  two  hundred  dollars.  In  addition, 


there  is  a  special  cash  prize  of  $500.00 
for  the  best  new  slogan  together  with  a 
picture  illustrating  it.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  absolutely  original 
work,  interpretative  and  inventive  as 
well. 

It  is  quite  probable  that,  besides  the 
prize  winning  negatives,  others  of  par¬ 
ticular  merit  will  be  purchased.  If  this 
is  the  case,  special  arrangements  will 
be  made. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
simply  good,  or  merely  pretty,  pictures. 
They  must  have  merit  pictorially,  of 
course,  but  as  they  are  to  be  used  for 
advertising  purposes  they  will  be  judged 
largely  from  an  advertising  view  point. 
Will  this  picture  help  sell  Kodaks  ? 
That  is  the  real  test.  Kodak  advan¬ 
tages  or  photography’s  pleasures  must 
be  so  visualized  that  they  connect  up 
with  the  Kodak  idea.  Study  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Kodak  advertisements 
in  the  magazines  and  you  will  see  what 
we  mean.  You  will  find  that  each  of 
them,  even  apart  from  the  text,  has  a 
real  advertising  value  and  that  the  idea 
is  presented  in  such  a  big  way  that  you 
can’t  escape  it. 

A  circular  giving  all  the  details  of 
the  contest  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

The  contest  closes  November  1st, 
1915.  

The  Eastman  Film  Negative  Album 
will  preserve  your  vacation  negatives 
against  injury  or  loss. 

THE  PRICE :  $0.75  to  $1.50  according  to  size. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


ELIMINATE 

GUESS-WORK 

TEMPERATURE. 


c~t> 


& 


There  is  always  a  certain  temperature 
at  which  a  photographic  solution  does 
its  best  work.  You  may  get  fair  results 
for  a  time  with  guess¬ 
work  temperature  but 
sooner  or  later  you  are 
going  to  find  yourself 
knee-deep  in  trouble.  In 
developing  film,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  too  cold  develo¬ 
per,  while  prolonging  the 
time  of  development  in¬ 
definitely,  may  also  tend 
to  break  down  the  proper 
relationship  between  the 
shadows  and  high  lights. 
A  too  warm  developer  is 
quite  apt  to  produce  flat 
negatives.  In  paper  de¬ 
velopment,  too,  a  cold 
solution  detracts  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  print 
while  a  warm  solution 
leads  to  stains.  A  good 
thermometer  costs  but 
little  and  with  its  use 
all  guess-work  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  You  know  the 
solution’s  temperature 
and  can  prevent  fluctu¬ 
ations  this  way  or  that 
with  ice  or  warm  water. 
With  little  or  no  trouble 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  the  exact  degree  specified  in  the 
directions — the  point  where  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  do  its  best  work. 

We  manufacture  two  thermometers 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
amateur  because  they  are  especially 
constructed  for  his  use  and  will  be  found 
both  convenient  and  reliable. 

The  Eastman  Thermometer  is  equally 
valuable  for  tank  or  tray  development. 
Its  construction  of  curved  back  with  a 
hook  at  the  top  makes  it  most  conven¬ 


Thermometer 
Stirring  Rod. 


ient  to  handle.  The  Ther¬ 
mometer  Stirring  Rod,  as 
the  name  implies,  performs  a 
double  service.  You  always 
know  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  you  are  stirring. 
One  end  of  the  rod  is  flat¬ 
tened  for  the  crushing  of 
chemicals. 

Either  of  these  thermom¬ 
eters  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
accurate  and  will  do  its  full 
share  in  eliminating  possible 
trouble. 

The  Price. 

Eastman  Thermometer,  -  $  .50 
Thermometer  Stirring  Rod,  .60 


Eastman 

Thermometer 


FLASH  LIGHT  WORK 
SIMPLIFIED 

Some  amateurs  are  always  going  to 
take  up  flash  light  work  and  each  year 
sees  them  equally  determined  but  just 
as  far  from  action  as  ever.  The  real 
cause  of  their  hesitancy  is  their  sus¬ 
picion  that  flash  light  work  is  of  such  a 
delicate  nature  that  its  proper  execution 
may  well  be  left  to  the  expert. 

There  is  just  one  treatment  for  this 
sort  of  amateur  the  administering  of 
which  might  well  be  termed  a  “friendly 
act’’.  Lead  him  down  to  his  dealer’s 
and  provide  him  with  a  copy  of  the  free 
booklet,  “By  Flashlight’’  published  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
authoritative  to  the  smallest  detail. 
Then  one  of  two  things  is  bound  to 
happen.  Either  the  amateur  will  neglect 
to  read  the  booklet  or  he  will  become, 
at  once,  an  enthusiastic  flash  light 
operator. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Flashlight  work,  always  a  fascinating 
branch  of  photography,  has  been  so 
simplified  through  the  agency  of  the 
Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and  the  Kodak 
Flash  Sheet  Holder  that  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  successful  flash 
light  work  is  easily  included  in  this  one 
little  book.  The  field  is  covered  so 
definitely  that  a  careful  reading  puts 
even  the  novice  beyond  the  liklihood 
of  failure.  Before  even  the  skeptical 
amateur  has  read  many  pages  be  begins 
to  realize  this  and  a  couple  of  evenings 
of  actual  work  thoroughly  convince  him. 

In  one  very  vital  point,  flash  light 
work  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  day¬ 
light — namely  the  matter  of  illumin¬ 
ation.  In  daylight,  the  sun  is  master — 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  decides  the 
lighting  scheme.  In  flashlight  work, 
the  operator  is  master — he  may  have 
his  lighting  where  he  wills — and  the 
quality  of  illumination  is  constant. 


Eastman  Flash  Sheets  are  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form  for  handling  and  give  just 
the  right  illumination  for  pleasing  re¬ 
sults.  They  are  not  instantaneous  and 
their  broad,  soft  light  doesn’t  startle 

the  subject.  This 
quality  recom¬ 
mends  them  at 
once  for  portrait¬ 
ure.  The  Kodak 
Flash  Sheet 
Holder  increases 
both  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  flash 
sheets.  It  makes 
the  operator’s 
control  over  his 
illumination 
absolute.  The 
Holder  also  sim¬ 
plifies  the  matter 
of  ignition  as  it 
allows  the  sheet  to  be  lighted  from  the 
back  with  a  metal  sheet  between  the 
operator  and  the  flash.  The  sheet  also 
acts  as  a  reflector. 


Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder, 
Price,  $1.00. 


Every  good  time  is  a  good  time  to 
Kodak  and  how  many  of  our  good  times 
occur  in  the  evening.  Informal  gather¬ 
ings  of  all  sorts  or  just  the  comfortable 
scene  around  the  fireside  or  the  reading 
table.  Opportunities  for  good  flash 
light  pictures  come  thick  and  fast — and 
such  pictures  form  the  cream  of  many  a 
photographic  collection. 


W ith  the  new 

Kodak  “Maskit” 
Printing  Frame 

the  negative  and  mask  are  locked  tightly 
together,  for  one  print  or  a  hundred — 
they  can  not  slip. 

And  such  perfect  register  between  the 
mask  and  paper  is  secured  that,  when 
standard  size  paper  is  used,  uniform 
white  margins  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
print  may  be  obtained  —  no  trimming  is 
necessary. 

THE  PRICE. 

Kodak  “Maskit.”  3U  x  iK,  opens  two-thirds,  $0.10 
Kodak  “Maskit,”  3'/i  x  Bhj,  opens  two-thirds,  .4  > 
Kodak  "Maskit,”  5  x  7,  opens  two-thirds,  .50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The  experience  is  on  the  scale . 

The  Kodak 

Autotime 
Scale 

tells  you  at  a  glance  the  proper  exposure 
under  any  condition  of  out  door  pho¬ 
tography. 

Attached  to  the  shutter  of  your  Kodak, 
its  information  is  always  in  plain  view; 
you  have  but  to  set  the  speed  and  dia¬ 
phragm  indicators  at  the  points  govern¬ 
ing  the  conditions  underwhich  the  picture 
is  to  be  made  and  a  correct  exposure 
is  assured. 

THE  PRICE. 

Kodak  Autotime  Scale,  $ 1.00  and  $1.50  according  to  style. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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The  PANORAM 
KODAKS 


The  sweep  of  the  Panoram  lens  commands 
the  whole  view — not  merely  a  part  of  it.  Hori¬ 
zontal  pictures  of  landscapes,  buildings,  out  door 
groups  and  vertical  pictures  of  high  waterfalls, 
mountains  and  subjects  oflike  nature  may  be  pho¬ 
tographed  in  their  entirety  with  a  single  exposure. 

No  other  type  of  camera  can  even  attempt 
the  work  so  simply  and  so  satisfactorily  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Panoram  Kodaks. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  1  Panoram  Kodak  for  rectangular  pictures  2%  x  7  inches,  -  $10.00 

No.  4  Panoram  Kodak  for  rectangular  pictures  3'4  x  12  inches,  -  20.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  you r  dealer's. 
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The  upper  half  of  the 

Kodak  Sky  Filter 

is  stained  yellow,  thus  holding  back 
the  bright  light  of  the  sky  against 
over  exposure  while  the  lower  half, 
being  colorless,  allows  the  fore¬ 
ground  the  normal  exposure  it 
demands. 

With  it  you  hold  the  cloud 
effects,  at  only  double  normal 
exposure. 

The  price  ranges  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  according  to  size. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition, 
the  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  will  continue 
these  pictorial  contests  until  further  notice. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  September  30th,  1915,  so  as  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  November  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and 
other  notable  pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the 
same  as  heretfore,  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  The  subject  for  this  competition  is 
“Outdoor”  in  landscape  or  figure. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards 
are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best 
to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface. 
Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  separately 
by  mail,  also  marking  data  on  back  of  each  print  or  mount.  Data  required  in 
this  connection :  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used. 
Also  material  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used;  those 
not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  The  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,”  and 
must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  September  30th. 
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Beyond  the 
Experimental 
Stage 

The  Genuine 


Premo  Film  Pack 


Twelve  years  of  success  and  true  merit  make  it  the  de¬ 
pendable  film  for  film  pack  cameras.  The  operation  of 
the  Premo  Film  Pack  is  the  last  word  in  simplicity.  No 
difficulties  of  any  kind  to  study  over  or  bother  you.  Film 
is  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Eastman  N.  C. — the  best 


in  the  world.  It  is  properly  orthochromatic,  non-curling, 
and  has  speed  to  spare.  One  or  more  films  can  be  re¬ 
moved  at  any  time  for  development,  and  the  film  can  be 
developed  automatically  in  the  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 
— a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  amateur  who  does  his 
own  finishing. 


Get  the  Premo  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  the  Premo  Film  Pack  in  detail 
and  the  full  line  of  Premo  Film 
and  Plate  Cameras.  Premo  cata¬ 
log  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  gladly 
mailed  on  request. 


CP£/H  OftiTftlK  />N(J  .ttiUiNlgS 


CCPHAHr  V.  «  *  H~ 


3J4  x  4  ^4 

Memo  FilmMck 

-I  TWELVE  * 

Daylight  Loading  Film  Exposures 

l  or  use  In  Premo  Film  Cameras  or  with  an  adapter  in 
Premo  Plate  Cameras  mul  other  kUss  plate  camera*. 

Manufactured  by  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Roches  rut,  N.  Y, 
Sm:«r»wr  to  ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO. 

KODAK,  I.IMIU  I).  KiNostv a  v,  London.  W.  C. 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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25 

CENTS 

WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

FOR  THE  NEXT 

3 

MONTHS 

That  means  that  you  will  get  13  copies 
of  a  photographic  journal  that  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner 
in  photography. 

You  will  find  more  features  in  the 
Amateur  Weekly  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
gazine  you  can  buy  tor  $1.50  per  year. 
Cash  prize  competitions  are  offered  every 
week,  articles  that  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  avoid  wasting  plates  and  paper,  a 
Print  Exchange,  many  illustrations  ac¬ 
companied  by  full  data,  Ye  Olde  Curiosi- 
tie  Shoppe,  and  many  other  features. 

When  you  send  a  print  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  want  to  know  how  it  compares 
with  other  prints  sent  in,  we  send  you  a 
rating  card,  judging  the  print  for  Com- 
positon  Pictorial  Quality,  etc.,  so  that 
you  can  find  out  where  your  faults  lie 
and  improve  them.  With  the  new  year 
other  features  are  fo  be  inaugurated  of 
like  value  to  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
improve  his  photographic  work. 

We  send  no  sample  copies,  because  the 
value  of  a  magazine  cannot  be  judged 
from  one  copy.  25  cents  is  a  small  sum 
and  invested  in  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Amateur  you  will  find  it 
return  a  hundredfold.  Send  it  to-day. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription .  $  .25 

In  Canada . 38 

Regular  subscription  price  per  year .  1.00 

In  Canada .  1.50 


Check,  U.  S.  stamps,  money  ordei,  coin, 
any  convenient  form  of  remittance. 

The 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

917  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NEVER  TOO  EARLY 


TO  GET  ACQUAINTED 


LENSES 


Quality  and  Reputation  are 
behind  Goerz  Goods.  There’s  a 
Goerz  Lens  made  for  almost  every 
camera  on  the  market,  and  there’s  a 
Goerz  Camera  for  nearly  every 
photographic  purpose. 

Your  Camera  and  a  Goerz 
Lens  is  safe  insurance  against  photo¬ 
graphic  failure.  Make  your  picture 
taking  a  source  of  pleasure  instead  of 
irritation  and  disappointment.  Go  to 
your  dealer  and  ask  to  see  Goerz 

Goods. 

For  your  own  information  get  our 
booklet  38-B  on  Lenses  or  37-B  on 
Cameras— both  if  you  say  so. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317-B  East  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“Papers  of  Quality” 

AT  THE  OFFICF  AVhen  Ordering  Stationery  for  Business  Use,  and  a  Good, 
_  Snappy  Bond  Paper  is  Desired  at  Medium  Cost,  SPECIFY 

EXEMPLAR  BOND  EDGEWATER  BOND 

or  ELRAS  BOND 

YOUR  PRINTER  WILL  KNOW 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Pkoto  Supplies,  Artists  Materials,  and  Stationery.  .A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


WRENN’S 

LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P„  DOUBLE  HARD 
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HAMMER  PLATES  ARE  RECORD  HOLDERS 

Manufactured  under  most  improved  conditions  from 
purest  chemicals,  on  new  Photo  Glass  and  by  workers  of 
the  highest  skill.  Hammer  Plates  are  unequaled  for 
speed,  brilliancy  and  general  perfection. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast 
(blue  label)  Plates  for  all  round  work  and  Hammer’s  Or- 
thochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1 840. 

Joseph  Parker  4  Son 

Manufacturers  of 


Incorporated  1892. 

Company 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 


BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 

Whalley  Ave.,  near  Dayton  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“PHOTO  FINISH” 

“itorUT  Hotting 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 
MADE  BY 

311}?  Albrmarlr  flappr  fHamtfartunnxj  ffin. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Styl  es  &  Cash 

PRINTERS 

Stationers,  Engravers 
Lithographers  and 
Blank  Book 
Manufacturers 

for  tbe 

Office,  Societies  and  Home 

Mail  Orders  receive  Prompt  Attention 
Estimates  Given 

Established  in  I860,  and  for  over  Forty  years 
printers  of  the  Photographic  Times 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment:  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

J 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No,  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old- 
fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  made  of  a  gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  extra  heavy  stock,  (weighing  1  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.)  The  books  are  bound  in  Leather  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  word  Photographs  is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and 
sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4/^x  5'^  inches  -  -  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5!4x8  “  -  -  “  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7  x  10  “  •  “  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10x12  “  -  -  “  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “  =  =  “  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  largest  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out 

NOTE: — Sizes  No.  x  and  z  will  be  discontinued  when  our  present  stock  is 

exhausted,  order  now. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing 
Association,  135  w.  14th  street,  New  York 
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Standing  Still  —at  80  miles  an  hour 

When  you  want  to  stop  motion — to  record  the 
most  extreme  speed  with  surety  of  clear  definition 
—then  you  realize  to  the  full  the  value  of  the 


Dauscli [omb  ^eiss 

~|essar  [ens 

“MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT” 


The  Tessar  in  Series  Ic-F:4.5  and 
IIb-F:6.3  gives  wonderful  illumi¬ 
nation.  The  former  series  has  3 
times  the  speed  of  the  rapid 
rectilinear — and  is  the  lens  for  re¬ 
flecting  cameras  and  portraits  in 
homes.  The  latter  has  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  ordinary  hand 
camera  lens,  and  transforms  the 
ordinary  fair  weather  camera  to 
a  high  efficiency  instrument 


for  gray  days  or  weak  lights. 

Tessar  is  but  one  of  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb-Zeiss  Lenses.  You  can 
find  lenses  for  wide  angle  work 
or  for  distance  photography; 
lenses  for  commercial  work ;  ray 
filters,  and  other  photographic 
accessories  in  our  interesting 
booklet  “What  Lens  Shall  I 
Buy?  ”  Ask  your  dealer  about 
trying  a  lens  in  your  camera. 


gausch  &  lomb  Optical  (5. 

626  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Projection  Lanterns  ( Balopticons) ,  Microscopes,  Range 
Finders,  Engineering  Instruments,  Binoculars  and  other  high  grade  optical  products, 
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Results  follow  as  surely  as  the  night  the 
day  if  you  make  your  prints  on 


VELOX 


a  photographic  paper  that  fits  every  amateur 
negative. 

Contrast  Velox  will  produce  the  best 
possible  results  from  extremely  flat  negatives 
— will  yield  you  the  maximum  of  brilliancy 
with  the  minimum  of  flatness. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer's. 


Styles  &  Cash,  New  York. 


